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TO A LARK SINGING IN THE BLACK 
COUNTRY. 

O BONNIE bird, thou surely art not wise 

To nestle in this poor pretence of grass, 

To bear aloft into our grimy skies 

Thy song divine; thou who at choice 
mightst pass, 

On lightest soaring wing, 

To where the spring indeed is spring ; 

Where the ‘“‘ live murmur’’ may be heard 

Of all the woodland’s quickening powers, 

Roused from the winter sleep by April 
showers ; 

Or where, beneath blue heavens unblurr’d 

By smoke, young wheatfields spread 

Their carpet green; or where thro’ the 
rich soil so red, 

That knows not coal, the ploughman drives 
his laboring team ; 

Or where the clear, cool stream 

Runs by banks all primrose set ; 

There would I lie and dream my dream 

Of life without its modern fume and fret, 

Were I like thee, 

All fancy free, 

Thou foolish bird. 


Yet churl am I to call thee fool ; 

For thee methinks that God hath sent, 

So to forbid our discontent, 

Our dullard hearts to school, 

And teach that joy can live though verdure 


die, 
And hope beam bright beneath a darkened 
sky. 
Spectator, Wray W. Hunt. 


A BACHELOR’S CONSOLATIONS, 


WHILE most companions of my youth 
Now proudly lead about a wife, 

I sometimes feel, to own the truth, 
But half content with single life : 

Yet wedlock may be not all sweet, 
And e’en the humble bachelor 

In unthought ways a joy may meet 
That’s well worth living single for. 


A trait it is of envious man 
To think his share of blessing less, 
If in another’s lot he scan 
Some part which he does not possess ; 
But, rightly viewed, my Celebs yoke 
May be a state superior 
To that of double-harnessed folk, 
And well worth living single for. 


*Tis clear that in the case of Tom 
The grey mare is the better horse ; 
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She orders him to go and come, 
And he obeys her as of course. 
I go and come just as I please, 
Ruled by no female monitor. 
Are not such liberty and ease 
Right well worth living single for ? 


Three tiny restless elves hath Jack, 
Of whom he is exceeding proud ; 
By Jove, my ears they soon would crack, 
Their squalls are so exceeding loud ! 
But in my wifeless, childless nest, 
Peace is a constant visitor, 
A blessing surely of the best, 
And well worth living single for. 


Two, and potential more, afford 

An easy mark to fortune’s aim ; 
Misfortune here the fitter word 

Maybe, the meaning is the same ; 
Man solus— hard to hit is he 

By any stroke of fortune, or 
Misfortune. Such immunity 

Is well worth living single for. 


The wight before the altar who 
‘*T wed thee’’ says, with fateful breath, 
Hath little to look forward to 
In order of events but death ; 
While he whose bolt is still unshot 
Hath hope and chances yet galore ; 
In short, a prospect — hath he not ?— 
That’s well worth living single for. 
Chambers’ Journal. WOODBURN, 


SYMPATHY. 


CLORINDA died this day last year ; 
And yet once more the sweet flowers blow, 
As if in truth they did not know 

How all that made their beauty dear 
With her lies darkling down below. 


Have they forgotten, then, how well 

_ Clorinda loved to keep in spring 
Calendar of their blossoming, 

From the first primrose of the dell 
Until the rose in June was king ? 


Have they forgotten how she’ld place 
Great pansies in her garden-plot, 
With curious tulips in a knot, 

And bid the daffodils do grace 
Gold-crowned in many a shady spot ? 


Yes, they forget, and thou, O Earth, 
An irresponsive mistress art, 
That never for a breaking heart 
Still’st the mad music of thy mirth, 
Nor in our tears hast any part. 
Academy, EDMUND K, CHAMBERS, 














Some Anglo-French Problems. 


From The National Review. 
SOME ANGLO-FRENCH PROBLEMS. 


Ir will be found upon examination 
that the more important questions be- 
tween the French government and our 
own have arisen in connection with the 
delimitation of frontiers in Africa and 
in Asia, and that the difficulties with 
which the two governments have to 
contend are in great measure due to 
the absence of reliable knowledge of 
the geographical conditions prevailing 
in the remote regions in which the two 
empires meet. The map of Africa, in 
fact, requires re-editing month by 
month. The geographical and ethno- 
graphical knowledge which we possess 
of that continent is amplified, where it 
is not contradicted, by the stores of in- 
formation which each returning trav- 
eller brings, and nowadays their name 
is legion. Since the times of Cameron 
and of Stanley, of Monteil and of 
Binger, our information of Africa has 
increased by leaps and bounds. The 
consequence is, that as fast as our gov- 
ernments draw imaginary lines upon 
the blank spaces of our maps, fresh 
knowledge reaches them materially 
altering or qualifying the information 
which they thought they possessed, and 
compelling a reconsideration of many 
points, which were thought to have 
been disposed of. 

In the summer of 1894, the British 
and French governments entered upon 
a review of all African questions at 
that time pending between the two 
governments, for the purpose of arriv- 
ing at a satisfactory adjustment. That 
review comprised about a dozen ques- 
tions of more or less importance ; it has 
been continued up to the present mo- 
ment; it still continues; and some 
time must yet elapse before it can be 
finally disposed of. The only tangible 
result which has at present been 
reached, is to be found in the agree- 
ment recently effected, defining the 
precise boundaries to the north and to 
the east of Sierra Leone, and even this 
matter cannot be considered to have 
been satisfactorily settled until a joint 
delimitation commission has gone over 
the ground and fixed the boundaries. 
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When this stage has been concluded, 
the unfortunate Warina incident, when 
Captain Lendy and Lieutenant Maritz 
were killed, will be ripe for solution. 

It is not the intention of this article 
to recall all the points of dispute within 
the scope of the review which is now 
proceeding. It will be sufficient to 
indicate in outline the most important 
of them. 


THE NILE VALLEY. 

THE debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the 28th March respecting the 
position of Great Britain and of France 
in Central Africa, and the speech which 
was delivered on that occasion by Sir 
Edward Grey, have attracted a good. 
deal of attention both in this country 
and in France, an attention which the 
subject matter fully deserves, not only 
by reason of its immediate interest, but 
also by reason of the serious conse- 
quences which, in certain eventualities, 
might ensue in the relations existing 
between the French nation and our- 
selves. The immediate cause of the 
debate was an uneasy feeling on the 
part of a portion of the public that am 
attempt was being made by France t6 
establish herself upon the banks of the 
Upper Nile by means of a secret ex- 
pedition, which was supposed to be 
marching in that direction with the 
assent and encouragement of the 
French government, but the exact 
whereabouts of which has not been 
hitherto definitely ascertained. Ex- 
pression was first given to this feeling 
by an article which appeared in the 
Times of 5th March, entitled ‘* France, 
England, and the Upper Nile.’’ For 
some years a large armed force has 
been collected on the Mobanghi River, 
prepared originally for the purpose of 
taking action in support of French 
claims against the Congo Free State, 
should the dispute. between the two 
powers relating to the frontiers of the 
latter in that region reach an acute 
stage. The well-known Colonel Mon. 
teil was to have taken command of the 
force, and had actually started for the 
purpose when he was ordered to pro- 
ceed to the western Soudan upon other 
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military employment. France and the 
Congo Free State have adjusted the 
disputed frontier line. The expedition 
has not returned to the coast, and with 
the knowledge that we possess of the 
designs upon the Upper Nile of some 
of the most violent French politicians, 
a not unnatural anxiety has been felt as 
to the precise destination and where- 
abouts of this large armed force. Her 
Majesty’s government have not been 
able to throw any light upon the mat- 
ter. 

In the House of Commons debate on 
the 28th March, Sir Edward Grey, 
speaking with due deliberation, said : — 

The advance of a French expedition, 
under secret instructions right through 
from the other side of Africa into a terri- 
tory over which our claims have been 
known for so long, would be not merely an 
inconsistent and unexpected act, but it 
must be perfectly well known tothe French 
government that it would be an unfriendly 
act, and would be so viewed by England. 


This declaration received the general 
approval of the House of Commons. 

It is somewhat remarkable that M. 
Hanotaux, speaking in the Senate on 
5th April, did not say a word with re- 
gard to this expedition, when a word 
from him would have relieved the anx- 
ieties of many people in this country. 

What, then, are our rights, if any, in 
the region towards which this expedi- 
tion is thought to be directing itself ? 

The British sphere of influence is 
defined by the Agreement between 
Great Britain and Germany of the Ist 
July, 1890, and is stated therein to be 
bounded ‘“‘to the west by the Congo 
Free State, and by the Western Water- 
shed of the basin of the Upper Nile.” 

By the Agreements of 24th March 
and 15th April, 1891, between Great 
Britain and Italy, the western fron- 
tier of the British sphere was not 
specifically referred to, although the 
existence of that sphere was recog- 
nized. The Agreements dealt more 
particularly with the eastern boundary 
of that sphere, and a line from Ras 
Kasar on the Red Sea to the Blue Nile, 
and from the Blue Nile to the river 
Juba, was agreed upon, subject to 





Egyptian rights over the said territo- 
ries, which were in suspense. The 
western sphere was, however, still fur- 
ther delimited by the first article of the 
Agreement of 12th May, 1894, between 
Great Britain and the Congo Free 
State, wherein the frontier was defined 
as foliowing the 30th meridian east of 
Greenwich up to its intersection by the 
watershed between the Nile and the 
Congo, and thence following this 
watershed in a northerly and north- 
westerly direction. This was the west- 
ern limit of the territory of which 
Great Britain granted a lease to King 
Leopold and his successors under the 
second article of said Agreement. It 
is true that at a subsequent period the 
king renounced his rights under the 
lease to a considerable portion of the 
leased territories. But, so far as Great 
Britain is concerned, a recognition by 
the king of the right of Great Britain to 
lease these territories still remains 
valid, notwithstanding the surrender 
of his own rights at the instance of a 
third party. It is true that up to the 
present we have not sought effectively 
to occupy a territory, the right to which 
has been acknowledged by Germany, 
Italy, and the Congo Free State. We 
have, however, proclaimed a protecto- 
rate over Uganda. We have also ad- 
vanced to the Albert Nyanza, and 
reached Wadelai. It would be a com- 
paratively easy task to send a small 
expedition down the Nile to Lado, or 
even farther north, and it is one which 
her Majesty’s government ought se- 
riously to contemplate in the view of 
possible eventualities in that region. 
Public opinion in England would never 
permit a foreign power to intervene 
and establish herself upon the Nile in 
such a way as to cut off our access to 
Egypt down the river. So long as we 
are responsible for the good govern- 
ment of Egypt, the control of the head 
waters of the Nile must remain in our 
hands. 

Sir Edward Grey, therefore, did not 
go too far when he said that we should 
consider as an unfriendly act the mis- 
sion of an expedition by France to the 
Upper Nile water, and indeed it is not 
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at a modern map of Africa will reveal 
vast tracts colored as French and as 
yet unoccupied by French officials, for 
which it would puzzle French states- 
men to produce any better title-deeds 
than an occasional convention or agree- 


improbable that even stronger language 
has been used, in Downing Street or at 
the Quai d’Orsay, of which the British 
public has not been made aware. 

The speech of M. Hanotaux on the 
5th of April upon this point is of a 
reasonable and moderate character. 
He points out that the sphere of 
British influence has never been de- 
fined towards the north, and that the 
regions in question, if they belong to 
anybody, belong properly to the khe- 
dive of Egypt. The former proposi- 
tion we are prepared to admit, but if 
we admit the latter, the admission 
would debar France as well as our- 
selves from establishing a position 
within these territories. Our object, 
after all, is to safeguard the valley of 
the Nile in the interests of Egypt, and 
in our own, as trustees for Egypt, as 
long as we remain there, and provided 
that France will recognize and accept 
this position in any engagement which 
may be come to, we shall not be likely 
to quarrel over a few miles more or 
Jess upon the summit of the Nile and 
Congo water-shed. But we cannot 
submit to the French sphere being car- 
ried across from Senegal on the Atlan- 
tic to Obok on the Indian Ocean. Such 
a stretch of country would be useless 
to France except as a spoke in our 
Egyptian wheel. If, as appears from 
M. Hanotaux’s speech, exception is 
taken te the western frontier of the 
British sphere of influence, the views 
of France could and would be met ina 
friendly spirit, provided that no at- 
tempt be made to drive in a wedge 
between the southern limit of the 
Egyptian sphere and the northern limit 
of our own. As for the taunt that 
after all our rights are only paper 
rights, and that France may jump 
through them, as a columbine jumps 
through the paper hoops at a circus, it 
does not lie in the mouth of France, or 
of any of the great powers which have 
competed in the scramble for Africa, 
to utter such reproaches. Are none of 
the rights which France undoubtedly 
has in Africa “paper” rights? Are 
all her rights due to, and based solely 
upon, effective occupation? A glance 
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ment. In asking France to accept as 
binding the international agreements 
upon which we rely, we are only doing 
what she herself expects us to do in 
her own case ; we are only asking her 
to do unto us what she expects others 
to do unto her. 


THE NIGER. 

A DIFFICULTY involving questions of 
considerable importance, has arisen 
between Great Britain and France, 
upon the banks of the Middle Niger. 
The telegraphic despatch received in 
England on the 26th March informed 
the public that two French expeditions 
had suddenly appeared upon the banks 
of the river. One was stated to have 
reached Bagibo, in Nupe, and to be 
eucamped on the left or the east bank 
of the Niger; the other to have 
reached Boussa, a town of some im- 
portance on the banks of the Middie 
Niger, and the capital of the kingdom 
of that name. The territory of Nupe 
has been considered to be within the 
sphere of British influence ever since 
March, 1885, when the emir of Nupe 
signed a treaty with the National 
African Company, which subsequently 
became the Royal Niger Company. 
The same year also witnessed the sig- 
nature of a treaty between the emir 
of Borgu or Boussa, and the Niger 
Company ; whilst five years later, in 
January, 1890, a fuller treaty was 
signed between the emir and chiefs of 
Borgu or Boussa, with the Niger Com- 
pany, which confirmed the treaty of 
1885, and granted to the Niger Com- 
pany “complete jurisdiction over all 
persons within the territories, who are 
not our native-born subjects.’”? The 
treaty also contained a clause to the 
effect that the native chiefs would not 
enter into any agreement or treaty with 
any foreign governments, except with 
the consent of the company, or of her 
Majesty the queen of Great Britain. 
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These treaties have all been submitted 
to the Foreign Office, and have re- 
ceived the assent of the secretary of 
state. These regions are also included 
in the proclamation of the British Pro- 
tectorate over the Niger districts, 
which was made on the 18th October, 
1887, and which included ‘all terri- 
tories in the basin of the Niger and its 
affluents, which are, or may be subject 
to the government of the Royal Niger 
Company, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the charter.’’ It is difficult 
to understand upon what ground 
France can base any claims to acquire 
influence or possessions in this portion 
of the Middle Niger. It may be true 
that the exact frontiers of such king- 
doms as Boussa and Nupe are not ac- 
curately ascertained or delimited, but, 
however that may be, it is perfectly 
clear that no expedition has a right to 
penetrate as far as the Niger without 
the assent of the Niger Company, 
which is charged with the administra- 
tion of these countries. These expedi- 
tions, presumably, must have come 
from Dahomey, a country which did not 
fall into the possession of France until 
1893, eight years subsequent to the 
dates of the treaties with Nupe and 
Boussa. 

In the interpellation of the 5th April 
in the French Senate, M. Hanotaux 
gave no explanation as to the origin or 
the object of these expeditions, but 
contented himself with challenging the 
supposed claim of the Niger Company 
to monopolize trade within the districts 
more or less effectively occupied by it, 
and to forbid all transit contrary to the 
Act of Berlin. Upon this point there 
can be no difference of opinion be- 
tween the British and French govern- 
ments. The Act of Berlin laid down a 
series of propositions relating to the 
navigation of the Niger, which Great 
Britain is prepared to carry out, and to 
enforce upon the Niger Company. If 
these expeditions are purely of a com- 
mercial and trading character their 
advent within the British Protectorate 
of the Niger districts need not cause us 
much alarm. Their stay is not likely 
to be very prolonged, nor their com- 
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mercial results very successful, seeing 
that they will have to compete with a 
large and old-established trading con- 
cern in the shape of the Niger Com- 
pany. If, however, these expeditions 
have in the course of their wanderings 
been making a series of treaties with 
the chiefs, whose territories they have 
traversed, the matter becomes more 
serious, and some further explanation 
beyond that vouchsafed by M. Hano- 
taux may fairly be demanded by Great 
Britain, and ought in justice tobe 
given by France. 

The statement of M. Hanotaux, that 
several questions relating to the rights 
of the Niger Company are at present 
the subject of discussion between Great 
Britain and France, is not sufficient, 
and is no excuse for sending expe- 
ditions into the British Protectorate, 
pending the completion of the negotia- 
tions in question. 


SIAM. 

THE difficulties which have arisen 
between Great Britain and France in 
Siam relate to two matters differing in 
character and of unequal importance. 
The one is concerned with a delimita- 
tion of boundaries, intended to be per- 
manent; the other with the cessation 
of the occupation of a port, originally 
of a temporary character. 

By the Franco-Siamese Treaty of the 
3rd October, 1893, Siam undertook to 
renounce all claim to the whole of the 
territories on the left bank of the Me- 
kong, and thereupon the portion of the 
province of Luang-Prabang, situated 
on the left bank of the river, passed 
under the dominion of France. But, 
in addition to Luang-Prabang, Siam 
was exercising exclusive jurisdiction 
over the province of Chieng-Kheng, 
which lies astride of the Upper Me- 
kong, under an arrangement entered 
into between Siam and Great Britain. 
This arrangement included a provision 
for the retrocession of this province to 
Great Britain in the event of Siam con- 
templating its abandonment. 

The Franco-Siamese Treaty has now 
brought France, by virtue of her pos- 
session of a portion of Luang-Prabang, 
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up to the limits of the province of 
Chieng-Kheng, to which British rights 
have revived. These limits have never 
been accurately ascertained, and one of 
the duties imposed upon the joint 
geographical commission, now at work 
in those regions, is to ascertain the 
limits of that province. 

By the protocol of 31st July, 1893, 
Great Britain and France have agreed 
in principle to the constitution of a 
neutral zone or buffer state between 
their possessions, and by a subsequent 
agreement a breadth of about eighty 
kilometres has been assigned to such 
intermediary zone. Great Britain is 
prepared to throw into this zone that 
portion of the Chieng-Kheng State 
which lies beyond the Mekong, i.e., 
on the left or eastern bank of the 
river. France, however, does not ap- 
pear to be content with a state of 
things which would leave Great Brit- 
ain on the banks of the Mekong, whilst 
leaving her at a considerable distance 
from the river. 

By the same protocol, Great Britain 
and France agreed to constitute the 
neutral zone by means of ‘“ mutual 
sacrifices and concessions.”” We have 
indicated the “sacrifices and conces- 
sions ’’? which we are prepared to make, 
viz., the trans-Mekong portion of the 
Chieng-Kheng State. It now rests 
with France to show her good faith 
and her intention to carry out the 
agreement of 3lst July, 1893, by indi- 
cating the ‘ sacrifices and concessions ”’ 
which she is prepared to make in re- 
turn. Both parties are of one mind as 
to the undesirability of becoming next- 
door neighbors in this remote region of 
the world, but if France expects us to 
make any further retrograde movement 
in order that she may advance, she will 
be disappointed. 

The commissioners representing the 
two powers are now on the spot and at 
work, and until their reports are re- 
ceived the question of the boundaries 
and character of the buffer state is 
presumabiy dormant. It will, how- 
ever, on its revival doubtless prove 
thorny and complicated. For the mere 
establishment of a neutral zone, in the 
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strictest interpretation of those words, 
in such a distant portion of the globe, 
remote from the ordinary means of 
access, out of reach of the telegraph, 
and inhabited by an uncivilized popu- 
lation, would appear to be a danger 
rather than a security both to France 
and to Great Britain. It might become 
the resort of the ill-conditioned, the 
fugitives and the bandits of the neigh- 
boring provinces, and a base of op- 
erations which they might use for 
incursions of a predatory character 
against the more law-abiding inhab- 
itants of contiguous states. Such a 
state of things must rapidly lead to 
trouble and friction. Even the narrow 
strip of neutral ground which divides 
Gibraltar from Spain is a source of 
constant trouble and difficulty both to 
the Spaniards and ourselves. If 
troubles arise between two highly civil- 
ized powers over a few acres of No 
Man’s Land situated under the very 
eyes of Europe, is it not probable or 
even certain that in a remote region, 
peopled by wild races, where every 
trifling incident is liable to be grossly 
exaggerated in its passage from mouth 
to mouth, we are laying up for our- 
selves a sure heritage of difficulty and 
of danger? Mr. G. Curzon, M.P., 
than whom few men are better quali- 
fied to speak upon this matter, has 
already in the House of Commons de- 
nounced the establishment of this 
neutral zone as a delusion. In the 
absence of any State with sufficient 
authority to establish and maintain 
order, to which this neutral zone could 
be handed over, and whose peaceful 
possession of it could be mutually guar- 
anteed, there seems to be a rock ahead 
of us of no inconsiderable dimensions, 
to avoid which will demand the expe- 
rience and skill of the most accom- 
plished diplomatic pilots. We have 
already handed over to China the prov- 
ince of Chieng-Kung, which is astride 
of the Mekong, but higher up the river 
than Chieng-Kheng, and China would 
naturally have been the power to which 
the buffer state could have been handed 
over for administration and control. 
But the collapse of China in the re- 
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cent war has revealed her inherent 
weakness, and has rendered such a 
solution impossible. 

The settlement of the question seems 
to lie in granting to Siam the control of 
the proposed buffer state, and at the 
same time joining with France in a 
guarantee to Siam of the future integ- 
rity of her possessions. This is a solu- 
tion which Great Britain would accept ; 
but would France do so ? 

The question of the retrocession to 
Siam of the port of Chantaboon is one 
in which Great Britain is less directly 
interested than in the constitution of a 
buffer state. The importance of Chan- 
taboon, however, lies in the fact that 
it is the outlet of the rich provinces 
of Battambong and Angkor through 
which, and through which alone, the 
trade with these provinces can be car- 
ried on, and is the seat of the pepper 
trade, now in British hands. The his- 
tory of the occupation by the French of 
this port can be soon told. When the 
Siamese finally decided to accept the 
French ultimatum France demanded 
the eccupation of the town and river 
of Chantaboon until the complete and 
pacific evacuation of all positions on 
the left bank of the Mekong had been 
carried out. To these terms Siam as- 
sented on the lst August, 1893, and on 
the 3rd August Baron d’Estournelles, 
the French chargé d’affaires in En- 
gland, announced that orders had been 
sent to occupy the port simultaneously 
with the raising of the blockade of the 
mouth of the Menam. The town, fort, 
and river of Chantaboon were accord- 
ingly occupied by French and Anna- 
mite troops. The convention executed 
by Siam and France at the same time 
as the treaty, viz., 3rd October, 1893, 
declared in Art. VI. that — 


The French government shall continue 
to occupy Chantaboon until the execution 
of the stipulations of the present Conven- 
tion, and more especially until the complete 
evacuation and pacification both of the left 
bank and of the zones designated in Art. 
III. of the treaty of this day’s date. 


Notwithstanding the fact that all 
these stipulations have long since been 
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carried out by Siam, France still re- 
mains in possession of Chantaboon. 
It is a somewhat singular coincidence 
that, on the very day upon which the 
treaty and the convention were signed 
at Bangkok, M. Develle had a conver- 
sation with Lord Dufferin in Paris, in 
which he (M. Develle) assured our am- 
bassador that the French government 
desired no better than to evacuate the 
place, as it was a most inconvenient 
station for troops, and that as the con- 
vention stipulated that Siamese troops 
were to be removed from the Mekong 
within a month, “‘ within a month, 
therefore, Chantaboon would be evac- 
uated.” Eighteen months have now 
passed since that statement was made, 
and yet there is no sign of withdrawal. 
Soon after the expiration of the month, 
Lord Dufferin pointed out to M. De- 
velle that, the Siamese troops having 
been removed from the Mekong, the 
time had arrived for the stipulated 
withdrawal of French troops from 
Chantaboon ; and, in reply, M. De- 
velle said that he would at once tele- 
graph to the French agent at Bangkok 
with a view of, if possible, fixing a 
date for the evacuation of Chantaboon, 
which, he said, ‘* without doubt, would 
be very prompt.’? These assurances 
were renewed in November, 1893, but 
from that time to the present moment, 
although Siam has, on her part, carried 
out every one of the articles of the 
treaty and accompanying convention, 
France has, so far as the public are 
aware, shown no signs of her intention 
to fulfil the obligation of withdrawal 
into which she has entered. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

THE controversy respecting the 
Treaty Shore of Newfoundland, and 
the nature of the French rights of fish- 
ery thereon, takes us back almost two 
centuries in the world’s history. The 
root of the matter lies in the interpre- 
tation of the 13th Article of the Treaty 
of Utrecht, 1713, and of a declaration 
of George III., dated 3rd September, 
1783. By the former instrument it was 
agreed that the island of Newfound- 
land should thenceforward belong of 
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right wholly to Great Britain, but that 
the subjects of France should be al- 
lowed to catch fish and dry them on 
land on a part of the coast duly speci- 
fied. The latter instrument declared 
the intention of his Majesty, King 
George III., 


to take the most positive measures for pre- 
venting his subjects from interrupting in 
any manner by their competition, the 
fishery of the French during the temporary 
exercise of it, which is granted to them 
upon the coasts of the island of Newfound- 
land, and that he will cause the fixed set- 
tlements which shall be formed there to be 
removed [and] give orders that the French 
fishermen be not incommoded in cutting 
wood necessary for the repair of their scaf- 
folds, huts, and fishing vessels. 


Subsequent treaties have from time 
to time included references to this 
question, but not of such a nature as 
materially to affect the respective 
rights accruing under the Treaty of 
1713, and the Declaration of 1783. 
Under them France claims an exclu- 
sive right of fishery upon the ‘Treaty 
Shore, and that all British fixed settle- 
ments of whatever nature on that por- 
tion of the coast are contrary to treaty. 
Great Britain, on the other hand, has 
maintained that British subjects have a 
right to fish concurrently with the 
French, so long as they do not inter- 
rupt the latter, and that the undertak- 
ing in the Declaration of 1783 to cause 
the removal of fixed settlements, re- 
ferred only to fixed fishing settlements, 
and that fixed settlements of any other 
kind are not contrary to the Declara- 
tion. 

Such being the opposing contentions 
of the two powers, it is not to be 
wondered at that practical difficulties 
should have occurred between their 
respective subjects on the spot. 

The inhabitants of Newfoundland 
have been desirous of developing the 
resources of their country as regards 
mines, agriculture, and other indus- 
tries ; but have been met by the objec- 
tions of France. French fishermen 
have been in the habit of tishing the 
rivers, and of barring them with nets, 
and thereby causing great injury to the 
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salmon fishery ; whilst the British gov- 
ernment have always maintained that 
the French have no right to the fish- 
eries in rivers. 

During the last half century negotia- 
tions have been almost uninterruptedly 
carried on—commissions have been 
appointed, commissioners have met, 
conferences have been held, agree- 
ments have been drafted, conventions 
have been signed, many a modus 
vivendi has come into force—and yet 
the points in dispute remain as far 
from a settlement as ever. It would 
be wearisome to recapitulate even a 
tithe of the history of these negotia- 
tions, which have almost invariably 
pursued an identical course. When- 
ever the governments of Great Britain 
and France have been on the point of 
an amicable settlement, the govern- 
ment of Newfoundland have refused 
their assent to the proposed terms, and 
have dashed to the ground any hopes 
of a permanent solution. The original 
points in dispute have been compli- 
cated by the discovery and the develop- 
ment of the industry of the lobster 
fishery, which has necessitated the 
erection of permanent buildings upon 
the shore. 

Eventually an agreement was arrived 
at between the British and French 
governments, and signed on the 11th 
March, 1891, constituting an arbitration 
tribunal for the purpose of deciding, in 
the first place, whether lobsters are 
fish within the meaning of the ‘Treaty 
of Utrecht, and subsequently, after the 
solution of this important question of 
natural history and international law, 
of deciding other subsidiary questions 
relative to the fisheries on the Treaty 
Shore of Newfoundland. That tribu- 
nal of arbitration has not yet met, and, 
read by the light of five years of subse- 
quent history, the last clause of the 
agreement, ‘“‘ It shall meet as soon as 
possible,’”? sounds somewhat ironical. 
The cause of the delay is due to the 
fact that the French Government have 
refused to ratify the agreement on the 
ground that they are not satisfied that 
the colonial government would ade- 
quately provide for the execution of 
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the arbitration convention, and they 
are not prepared to accept the legisla- 
tive acts of the colony as a sufficient 
guarantee for the execution of the con- 
vention. 

Lord Salisbury stoutly combated the 
right of France to concern herself with 
the methods by which the award of the 
arbitrators would be carried into effect. 
France is entitled to look to Great 
Britain for a fulfilment of her engage- 
ments, and when the time comes Great 
Britain will be prepared to take all 
such steps as may be necessary to dis- 
charge her obligations. The House of 
Commons passed a resolution in 1891, 
declaring its readiness to support the 
government in taking all necessary 
measures for carrying out the treaty 
liabilities of this country, and all the 
arrangements for arbitration made with 
the government of France in this mat- 
ter. So the matter was left in 1891, 
and there it remains now. 

The contention of Lord Salisbury is 
incontrovertible. We are prepared to 
enforce whatever regulations, if any, 
may be imposed upon us by the arbi- 
tration award, but we are not prepared 
to have our acts of Parliament drafted 
by the French Foreign Office. A 
modus vivendi has been found, and has 
been renewed from year to year, under 
which fishing operations have been 
carried on upon the Treaty Shore dur- 
ing the last five or six years, but this 
state of things cannot continue forever. 
It is eminently desirable, in the in- 
terests of both countries, as well as in 
the interests of Newfoundland, that 
this sore should be healed. The means 
whereby a solution may be arrived at 
have been agreed upon, and the whole 
matter only awaits the ratification of 
the French Legislature to be in a fair 
way towards a final settlement. The 
financial breakdown of the colony 
must, however, retard for the present 
any further progress. Until the future 
position of Newfoundland, either as a 
crown colony or as an integral part of 
the Dominion of Canada is determined 
upon and carried into execution, there 
is little chance of an alteration in the 
position which France has, as we think 
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wrongly, taken. When, however, that 
is assured, there will be no further 
excuse for delay in referring the points 
in dispute to arbitration. 


CONCLUSION. 

HAVING sketched in outline some of 
the chief topics of controversy between 
ourselves and our nearest neighbors, it 
only remains, in conclusion, to add that 
there is no reason to apprehend any 
but an amicable solution to each and all 
of these questions. During the last 
four or five years, however, we have 
become conscious of the growth of an 
irritable and unpleasant feeling in 
France towards ourselves, although we 
have been, and still are, wholly uncon- 
scious of its cause. No such feeling is 
at present reciprocated from this side 
of the Channel. In some respects we 
have exhibited the most careful con- 
sideration and the most scrupulous re- 
gard for the policy and aims of French 
governments. In Siam, for instance, 
where our trade interests were very 
directly and injuriously affected by the 
events of the summer of 1893, we 
placed no impediment in the path of 
French requirements or demands. The 
blue-book teems with despatches from 
Lord Rosebery to the Siamese govern- 
ment urging moderation, and counsel- 
ling the acceptance of the French 
terms. In Madagascar, again, it would 
not have been difficult to throw ob- 
stacles in the way of France, and to 
have created for her some diplomatic 
entanglements ; but, so far as. we were 
concerned, she has had a free hand ; 
she has been at liberty to go to work in 
her own way, while we have held our 
peace, and abstained from all com- 
ment, though to some of us this ab- 
stinence has been almost exasperating. 
All that we ask in return is that she 
will approach the questions which still 
divide us in a reasonable and friendly 
spirit, with a sincere desire for a settle- 
ment, an appreciation of our position 
and difficulties as well as of her own, 
and a recognition that, as one of the 
oldest and most successful colonizing 
nations of the world, we have certain 
rights in Africa, in Asia, and in 
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America, which no British government 

could surrender, and by which the 

British people are determined to stand. 
JAMES W. LOWTHER. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A FENIAN SPY. 

In 186-the 200th lay in the Liffey 
Barracks in Dublin. I believe these 
old quarters have been pretty well re- 
built now, and I dare say I should not 
know the place again. When we were 
there it was before the days of sanita- 
tion, and though we had a fine lot of 
men, there were always a number of 
sick. The mist used to roll up from 
the river, and carried with it a most 
appalling smell. The barrack-rooms 
were crowded in the old-fashioned way, 
the drains had been made fifty years 
before, and I fancy the water-supply 
was about as bad as it could be. The 
word typhoid was not known then, but 
undoubtedly we had a very familiar ac- 
quaintance with the article. Several 
of our men found a last resting-place 
in the cemetery, and young Devereux 
and Milton lay at the point of death for 
weeks. If it had not been for the de- 
votion and fatherly care of old Mac- 
pherson, our surgeon, they would never 
have sat at the mess-table again. 

But those who were not sick had a 
deal of fun. Cars and cabs were rat- 
tling along the stinking old quays pretty 
constantly between the barracks and 
the fashionable part of the town. 
There was yachting at Kingstown, 
cricket in the Phoenix, and no end of 
garden-parties and cheery gatherings 
of sorts in the town and country. The 
colonel, too, was not a man to let the 
reputation of the regiment in the field 
suffer at his hands, and when his 
bucketing field-days were added to the 
weekly brigade and divisional parades, 
the captains of troops found their souls 
exercised within them at the way in 
which the old troop-horses lost flesh 
and began to show the “poor man’s 
mark ”’ on their quarters. 

But while life was going on pleas- 
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antly enough for us juniors in the mil- 
itary world, there was an undercurrent 
of uneasiness among the Castle author- 
ities and the army staff. The Fenian 
conspiracy had developed itself, and it 
was not known how far it had really 
spread among the people. The Amer- 
ican Civil War was not long finished, 
and many desperadoes, with practi- 
eal military training, had been turned 
loose upon the world. Many of these 
were ill-disposed Irishmen, who were 
ready to join any rebellious outbreak, 
and to give the benefit of their experi- 
ence as leaders to their countrymen 
who belonged to the organization and 
were said to be ready to rise. There 
were whisperings of midnight drills, 
of collections of arms, and of pre- 
concerted signals which should set 
the country in a blaze from one end 
to the other. But if uneasiness was 
felt, energetic action was not want- 
ing. If any two Irishmen conspire, 
there is always at least one of them 
ready to sell information about the 
plot to the government, and this time 
was to be no exception to the general 
rule. We were electrified one morning 
by hearing that the Fenian head-centre 
Wilkins and others had been suddenly 
arrested and safely lodged in Kilmain- 
ham jail. A few days later it was the 
turn of the military authorities to show 
that they were not to be caught nap- 
ping, and some gentlemen, who had 
intended to make a demonstration in a 
southern county, found to their disgust 
an infantry detachment strolling on the 
same ground as themselves, which was 
hard-hearted enough to fire upon them 
and show them that rebellion was not 
such a simple matter as they had ex- 
pected. In Dublin we had extra 
pickets ready to act by night and day, 
and if any of the scoundrels there had 
made up their minds to break out, they 
would have received ‘ what for” in a 
very peremptory and effective manner. 
To most of us, however, all this was 
only a pleasant element of excitement 
in our lives, and beyond the additional 
duties and the undeniable hardship of 
having to go on picket in the early 
morning after dancing at some party 
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most of the night, we were not much 
affected by the threatenings of troubles 
in the country. 

Tony Joscelyn had been about three 
years in the regiment at that time. 
He had been in the navy before he be- 
came a soldier, and if her Majesty’s 
ships always turn out as good fellows as 
he was, their system of breaking in 
youngsters must be very good indeed. 
He was a smart man all round, a cap- 
ital sportsman, and full of sound com- 
mon sense. But, whether it was the 
result of his naval training or not I 
can’t say, he had an immense amount 
of self-reliance, which became peril- 
ously like obstinacy if any one tried to 
turn him from his object when he had 
once made up his mind. He had been 
giving us some anxiety from the per- 
sistent way in which he had attached 
himself to a girl who was going about 
Dublin at the time. The subalterns of 
the 200th had a very well-defined theo- 
retical objection to matrimony, and 
though most of them sooner or later 
met their fate, and in the mean time 
were quite ready to plunge into most 
violent flirtations, they did not approve 
of one of their number being guilty of 
a serious devotion, particularly a man 
so junior as Joscelyn. They had 
chaffed him and laughed at him, and 
had even induced the captain of his 
troop to give him serious advice, but to 
no purpose. If he had confined him- 
self to philandering with Cissy Power 
when they met in public, nobody would 
have thought anything of it, but he 
was often seen going off in the after- 
noon to the lodgings in Mount Street 
where Cissy and her mother were liv- 
ing, when he was wanted to play in a 
cricket-match or iake part in some 
other regimental amusement. To 
make matters worse, we could not 
quite make out the Powers. They 
gave out that they came from County 
Shillelagh in the west, ard were living 
in Dublin for a time, *‘ just to give my 
Cissy a little society, poor thing!’ as 
the old woman said in the richest of 
brogues ; but we never met anybody 
who knew them at home, and they did 
not seem to have any connection with 
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known people in country or town. 
They had not been presented at any of 
the Castle drawing-rooms, which are 
certainly not unduly exclusive, nor 
were they to be met at littie dinners 
and parties in good Dublin society ; but 
they were generally seen at public or 
semi-public entertainments where invi- 
tations were not required, or at dances 
given by the regiments in garrison, 
where Cissy’s bright eyes and good 
figure were quite a sufficient introduc- 
tion. And the girl was not dependent 
on eyes and figure alone for attraction, 
but she was always smartly dressed in 
a rather voyante style, and when she 
chose she could make herself very 
amusing and agreeable. There was 
sometimes a bitter twang in her tongue, 
however, which seemed to protest 
against her rather doubtful position in 
society, and some of the respectable 
old dowagers, who considered them- 
selves social leaders, would have felt 
their ears tingle if they had heard the 
remarks which she occasionally made 
about their manners, customs, and per- 
sonal appearance. Old Mrs. Power did 
not seem to count for much, except as 
the necessary chaperon to Cissy. How 
such a hideous old woman could have 
had such a pretty daughter was a con- 
stant source of wonder, and we had not 
failed to point out to Tony that Cissy 
would of course become like her in 
time. Providentially she had a blessed 
gift of silence, and her most remark- 
able trait was the unfailing appetite 
with which she disposed of things eat- 
able and drinkable whenever she had a 
chance of refreshment. 

I have said that there was much ex- 
citement about the Fenians at the 
time, and naturally the rumors of their 
doings, and the news of the various 
military precautions, were a constant 
subject of conversation. Among the 
people whom we were in the habit of 
meeting, there were not, of course, two 
opinions about the rebellious move- 
ment, and no one inveighed against it 
more heartily than Cissy,—no one 
took so keen an interest in the military 
gossip, and in the details of the various 
orders which were published. Tony 














Joscelyn was not often away from at- 
tendance on her, but if by any chance 
he was absent, she invariably got hold 
of me on some pretext or another, and, 
unlike most girls whose notions of mil- 
itary life are rather vague, she aston- 
ished me by asking (did I tell you that 
I was acting adjutant for a few 
weeks ?) how many men we had in one 
place, and how many in another ? did 
we send any men to patrol round Kil- 
mainham in addition to the infantry 
guard ? and when would the different 
officers have their turn of duty? I 
never understood why she asked the 
questions, and only supposed that she 
was making conversation to suit her 
company, as I never was on very inti- 
mate terms with her, and we had few 
subjects in common. 

Joscelyn’s naval life had left one 
trace upon his tastes. He was devoted 
to boating, and kept a ten-ton yacht, 
in which he made constant trips along 
the coast, leaving her in any one of the 
small harbors that was handy when 
his leave was up and he had to return 
to barracks. Besides the one perma- 
nent hand who was always in the boat, 
he very often took with him a corporal 
belonging to his troop called Morrogh, 
who, he had discovered, knew as much 
about handling a small craft as him- 
self, and to whom he wished to be 
kind, as he seemed a man of educa- 
tion, and of a better class than most of 
the men in the ranks. Morrogh was a 
bit of a favorite with the officers gener- 
ally, as he could bowl well, and was 
useful in the cricket eleven, besides 
being a smart, intelligent soldier, who 
was a credit to the regiment both on 
and off duty. Unlike most men in the 
ranks who are special favorites with 
the officers, he seemed to be equally 
popular with his comrades, among 
whom he had great influence. The 
only dissentient voice about his merits 
was that of the regimental sergeant- 
major, a shrewd and grim veteran, 
who had fought through the Crimea 
and the Mutiny, and whose practical 
knowledge of soldiers had been gained 
in many lands and in much hard work 
in peace and war. He confided to me 
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one day in the orderly-room that ‘* that 
there Corporal Morrogh was a deal too 
pleasant to everybody for his taste, and 
that there was something shifty-like 
about him which he never found in a 
good non-commissioned officer.”’ 

Our band was playing in the gardens 
of Merrion Square, and as the day was 
fine and there was nothing else going 
on, I escaped from barracks when 
afternoon drill was over, and strolled 
down to see the folks that were sure to 
be gathered, and afterwards to have a 
look in at Sewell’s, where there were 
some goodish horses on view. I had 
not been in the gardens more than two 
or three minutes when I ran up against 
Cissy Power and her mother. The 
fair Cissy asked where Joscelyn was, 
and I confess I felt a malicious pleas- 
ure in telling her that he had gone for 
a run in his yacht, as I hoped that this 
showed a diminution in his devotion. 
‘*He had three days’ leave, and took 
Jacky Thompson with him ; but I have 
been obliged to telegraph to stop them 
at Malahide, where they will look in 
this afternoon. They are wanted for 
picket to-morrow morning, as, with 
Devereux and Milton sick, we are very 
short of subalterns, and we have been 
ordered to find members for a court- 
martial.”’ 

‘*Then I suppose he will have to 
leave his yacht at Malahide,’’ said 
Cissy, ‘‘and her ready for sea too! 
How disappointed he will be! And 
tell me, now, will he be on picket for a 
long time ?”’ 

‘¢ He’ll be on duty for twenty-four 
hours from to-morrow morning at any 
rate, and he’ll be orderly officer on the 
following day after that, so he won’t 
be able to go afloat again this week.”’ 

*¢ Well, now, I am sorry for you poor 
soldiers. How I wish these horrid 
Fenians had never been heard of! 
They make everybody so uncomforta- 
ble, and they want to rebel against the 
dear queen. Mamma, dear, stand up. 
Don’t you hear them playing ‘God 
save the Queen’ ?” 

While we were talking, the band had 
come to the end of the programme, 
and people were beginning to disperse. 











Cissy and her mother went home, 
while I went on to look at the horses, 
and then dropped into the club. 

Molesworth and I walked home to- 
gether along the quays. It was grow- 
ing dusk, and the streets were full of 
the usual sordid grimy figures that 
haunt the banks of the evil-smelling 
stream. The only respectable-looking 
passers-by were the occasional soldiers 
who had come out after evening sta- 
bles, and were making their way to 
their various resorts. Poor fellows! 
some of them would not be so clean 
and smart when they returned to bar- 
racks from the equivocal amusements 
offered by Dublin. We had just passed 
the Four Courts, when, standing in a 
by-street, two figures caught our notice. 
One was one of our own men, and the 
other was a female with along cloak on 
which covered her from head to foot. 
They walked off rapidly together, and 
dived out of sight in the neighboring 
slums. 

‘Pll take my oath that’s Corporal 
Morrogh!”’? said Molesworth, “ and 
his friend is a smarter looking woman 
than soldiers usually pal with. She 
walks just like somebody we know. I 
have it! She’s just like Cissy Power, 
though of course she wouldn’t be 
traipsing down here at this time of 
day.”’ 

Joscelyn and Thompson turned up in 
time for mess, both very grumpy at 
having been brought back, and having 
the prospect of a dull day’s picket duty 
before them, instead of enjoying the 
breezes in the Channel. Joscelyn was 
rather put out, too, because Paddy 
Cregan, his boatman, had been inclined 
to be cheeky, and he vowed he would 
discharge him as soon as he could take 
the Mermaid round to Kingstown 
again. 

I saw the pickets parade and march 
off the following morning, and when I 
went to the orderly-room, I found that 
Corporal Morrogh had sent in an appli- 
cation for a pass for twenty-four hours 
from that evening on account of the 
illness of a sister. I had never before 
heard that he had any relations in 
Dublin ; but he was such a well-con- 
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ducted man that of course he got the 
leave. 

Since the great coup of the arrest of 
Wilkins, things seemed to be settling 
down a little. Nothing had been heard 
of any more country men in arms, and 
we began to hope that the Fenian 
movement was dying out, and that ex- 
tra duties might soon be relaxed. We 
were to be rudely awakened from any 
such dream. Just before the relief of 
Joscelyn’s picket was going to move 
off, an orderly clattered into barracks 
with an official letier for the colonel. 
There was the devil to pay every- 
where. The head-centre Wilkins had 
escaped from Kilmainham, and had left 
so little trace of his evasion that it was 
evident he had bold and active friends. 
both inside and outside the prison. 
Dignified officials were hauled over the 
coals for carelessness and inefficiency, 
dismissals were numerous, and re- 
doubled attention was given to military 
precautions in the town. As far as the 
200th were concerned, we might almost 
as well have been on active service. A 
feeling began to gain ground also, 
which added to the general uneasiness 
that there was a leaven of disloyalty 
among the soldiers, and that we could 
not thoroughly depend on all the men 
who wore the queen’s uniform. 

But how had Wilkins escaped ? and 
how had ‘he managed to avoid recog- 
nition and arrest in leaving Ireland, 
where every seaport and steamer was 
carefully watched, and every passenger 
had to be identified and to give an 
account of himself ? At last the belief 
spread that he had made his way to 
the coast, and had slipped off in a small 
craft to some vessel which was lying 
waiting in the Channel ready to take 
him over to France. If he had done 
this he must have had a goodish knock- 
ing about, as there had been half a gale 
of wind, and the weather had been 
dirty enough to make most of the boats 
on the coast remain safe at their moor- 
ings. 

All short leaves were stopped, as 
every officer was required for some- 
thing or other; but Joscelyn managed 
to get away for a day to arrange about 
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laying up the Mermaid at Malahide till 
quieter times. When he returned he 
was full of the iniquities of Paddy Cre- 
gan, who had bolted, leaving the yacht 
in a terrible state, very dirty, with all 
her gear in the greatest disorder. As 
Joscelyn said to me, “If I had not 
known that she was lying snug, I 
would have believed that she had had 
a rough cruise after Jacky Thompson 
and I left her, when you telegraphed 
for us the day before Wilkins es- 
caped.”’ 

The summer wore on, and every- 
body who had any place in the country 
to go to left Dublin. We heard no 
more about Fenians for the time, but 
there were forebodings that when the 
long winter nights began, and deeds of 
villainy would be protected by dark- 
ness, we should have a renewal of 
troubles. Cissy Power and her mother 
left their lodgings ‘ to go to their little 
cottage in the west,” as the old woman 
told us. We hoped that Joscelyn’s in- 
fatuation might now be checked, and 
that he would forget the girl. If we 
could tide him over the winter he 
would be tolerably safe, as we were 
due to be moved to England in the 
next spring. 

I began to share the regimental ser- 
geant-major’s opinion about Corporal 
Morrogh. Somehow, with all his ap- 
parent smartness and plausibility, there 
was a deal of misconduct in his bar- 
rack-room. The men in it seemed to 
be better off for money than most of 
their comrades in the regiment, and 
instead of going out into the town like 
others, only on the weekly pay day, 
they were apparently able to have a 
lark at any time. I frequently heard, 
too, of Morrogh standing treat at the 
canteen in a way that few men in his 
position were ever able to practise. 
He applied to be employed in the 
orderly-room ; but independently of the 
laxity with which we could not help 
crediting him, we had distinct orders 
from headquarters that no men of Irish 
birth were to have any access to regi- 
mental papers and correspondence, so 
he remained at his ordinary duty. 

Winter set in early, and, as had been 
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expected, there were reports of re- 
newed disturbances in the south and 
west. Agitators were heard of, stir- 
ring up the people and enrolling them 
in military organizations. Several soi- 
disant generals were known to have 
arrived from America, and to be taking 
an active part in rebellious prepara- 
tions. The commander-in-chief at that 
time was a man who had gained rank 
and honors in the operations of the 
Mutiny campaign, and the methods 
which had proved successful in the Far 
East would, he considered, be equally 
effective in Ireland. 

We had just finished dinner one 
night when an order was brought in 
directing us to furnish a squadron to 
be ready to start for service on the fol- 
lowing morning. The only details that 
were told to us juniors were, that we 
were to be at the railway station at 
daybreak, where we should find a train 
waiting for us, and that we should be 
away from Dublin for an indefinite 
time. What a scrimmage we had that 
night getting men and horses told off, 
and collecting our necessary kits! 
Both Joscelyn and I were among the 
officers ordered to be in readiness, and 
we were objects of envy to those that 
were to be left behind, who would all 
have been delighted to exchange the 
dull routine of garrison duty for the 
off-chance of a real fight where we 
were going. 

The next morning we had a pretty 
miserable start. It rained as it only 
does rain in Ireland. Cloaked and 
dripping, we found ourselves in the 
station, and proceeded to entrain the 
horses. The officers’ chargers were 
provided with horse-boxes, but the 
troopers’ were put into cattle-trucks,. 
and very unhappy the poor brutes 
looked, jammed tightly together, with 
little shelter from the cold, wintry 
blast. At last we were ready to start, 
and as the train steamed out of the 
grimy station we found that the colonel 
was with us. He told us that we, with 
some infantry and police, were going 
to form a small flying column in 
County Shillelagh, and that he was to 
be in command. There were to be 
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other similar columns formed in differ- 
ent districts, which were to traverse 
the country in unlooked-for movements 
and crush the faintest semblance of 
rising that might occur. Our train 
dragged its slow length along for weary 
hours, and late in the afternoon we 
arrived at the little country town which 
was to be the assembling-place of the 
column. The one long, straggling 
street was more alive than it had ever 
been in the memory of man. Strong 
guards were posted at the hotel, where 
the headquarters was established, and 
in the market-place, which had been 
told off as an alarm-post in case of 
necessity. Knots of infantry soldiers 
with belts and side-arms on were hang- 
ing about, evidently ready to fall in 
at a moment’s notice. Constabulary 
men, looking marvellously clean and 
smart even in the mud and gloom of an 
Irish November day, seemed quite at 
home in their surroundings, and had 
the air of knowing precisely what they 
were about, only doubtful whether 
they were going to play second fiddle 
in a civil war, or whether they should 
look upon the soldiers as being there to 
support them in the execution of their 
ordinary duty. As soon as we got our 
men and horses told off into billets, 
there was a general fraternization be- 
tween us and the infantry and constab- 
ulary officers, while our colonel, with 
the infantry major and the constabu- 
lary inspector, retired to hold a council 
of war, and to compare orders, in- 
formation, and plans. 

Of course there was a collection of 
all the inhabitants of the place to see 
the ‘“‘ dthragoons”’ arrive, and if they 
were disaffected to the government, 
they were at any rate most cordial in 
their reception of us. Everywhere our 
men found willing hands to help them 
in fetching forage, water, and the 
thousand and one little requirements 
of horse and man in a strange place. 
The innkeeper, with his fat wife and 
two of the most slatternly maids I ever 
saw, worked as they had never worked 
before, and produced all the resources 
of the town for our refreshment. 
Fortunately we were not entirely de- 





pendent on them, as we had been 
provident enough to bring one of our 
own mess-waiters and some hampers 
with us, and we promised ourselves a 
pleasant evening with our new friends. 

We had been round the billets of the 
men, had seen that the arms were 
everywhere duly secured, and that, 
besides the patrols and guards under 
arms, every squad had a special fatigue 
sentry to keep an eye upon horses and 
equipments ; and we were all gathered 
in the one public room of the inn, gos- 
siping and waiting till the orders for 
the next day should be issued. One of 
the slatternly maids came into the 
room with a letter held in her very 
black fingers. ‘Is one of you jintle- 
men here Misther Joscelyn? A gos- 
soon has brought a bit of a note for 
him. ’Tis a lady, he says, that’s wait- 
ing on a cyar at the street’s corner.”’ 

** Jos, you sly dog, have you made a 
conquest already ?’’ I said, and Josce- 
lyn took the note with some wonder- 
ment in his face. As he opened it, 
however, he made no reply, but 
snatched up his cloak and forage-cap 
and darted from the room. He had 
not been gone many minutes when he 
returned, and, with rather a shame- 
faced air, told me that of all people in 
the world Cissy Power and her mother 
were staying at a small shebeen in the 
town. ‘They are so alarmed about 
the Fenians that they have left their 
house in the country, and hearing that 
there were to be soldiers in this place, 
they have come here inthe mean time, 
and have to put up with very poor ac- 
commodation, as we have occupied the 
whole of the only decent inn.”’ 

I was anything but pleased at this 
news, both as a friend and as a brother 
subaltern ; as a friend, because I could 
not help fearing that Joscelyn would 
be fatally entangled with the girl ; and 
as a brother subaltern, because I fore- 
saw that he would be asking me to take 
his duty whenever he could manage it, 
so that he might spend his time with his 
inamorata. The acting brigade-major 
now came into the room, however, and 
gave us in detail the orders for the 
next day. The infantry were to re- 
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maiu where they were, but the cavalry 
and police were to start at a very early 
hour in the morning, and were to sur- 
round a Roman Catholic seminary for 
priests, about five miles distant, before 
daybreak. Information had been re- 
ceived that an important Fenian leader 
had taken refuge there, and it was 
hoped that if the place was suddenly 
guarded and searched, he would be 
caught in his bed. Our destination 
was to be kept as quiet as possible, 
and the men were to receive no in- 
structions except to parade at a given 
hour. 

As I had expected, immediately after 
dinner Joscelyn asked me to go round 
the billets of his squad in addition to 
those of my own, as he said he had an 
engagement. This was rather an 
exacting test of friendship, for the 
night was wet, the town dirty, and the 
billets, hidden in the queerest slums, 
were not easily found. However, with 
the assistance of Corporal Morrogh, 
who was acting orderly sergeant, 
armed with a lantern, I managed to 
make my inspection, only hoping that 
Cissy Power would not profit too much 
by her opportunities. I could not help 
acknowledging to myself, in spite of 
my late prejudices against Morrogh, 
that in the performance of a disagree- 
able duty I had never found a non- 
commissioned officer more intelligent 
or more anxious to make himself use- 
ful. As we were stumbling and 
splashing through the muddy ways, he 
told me that he knew some of the 
people in this part of the country, and 
that if I could say what we were guing 
to do on the following day, he could 
make inquiries about roads and short 
cuts, and get some information about 
them which might be of use. I was 
rather inclined to ask him if he knew 
the seminary ; but bearing in mind the 
directions not to say anything about 
our plans to the men in the ranks, I 
only repeated the order about early 
parade. I did not see Joscelyn again 
that night. 

When we turned out in the morning 
everything was as disagreeable as it 
well could be. 

LIVING AGE. 
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4 A.M. — the darkness might have been 
felt, and, to make the gloom more in- 
tense, there was a heavy cold rain, 
mingled with sleet, which chilled men 
and horses. A small string of cars 
laden with constabulary, each man 
with his rifle between his knees, was 
ready to accompany us. Mr. Beres- 
ford, the resident magistrate, put him- 
self at the head of our little column, 
and we dived into a labyrinth of miry 
roads from which nothing but his 
knowledge of the country extricated 
us. After more than an hour of slow 
and interrupted marching —for five 
nominal Irish miles are equal to an 
unknown quantity of English — we ar- 
rived at a big bleak-looking barrack of 
a place, which we were told was the 
seminary we looked for. The cavalry 
were disposed in small parties round 
the building, with constant patrols 
moving from group to group. The 
constabulary guarded every door and 
outlet, and we felt reasonably confident 
that if the sought-for Fenian was in 
the seminary, he could not slip through 
the watchful double line when we beat 
up his quarters. The great gaunt 
house loomed a dark mass before us, its 
details indistinguishable in the darkest 
hour before the dawn. No light in any 
window, and no noise in the surround- 
ing space but a muttered order to the 
soldiers and police, the occasional clank 
of a sword, or the faint rattle of bit and 
collar-chain. 

The magistrate, with a small party 
of constables, and accompanied by the 
colonel and two or three officers, dis- 
mounted and knocked heavily at the 
massive door, with a loud summons to 
*“ open in the queen’s name.’’? There 
was continued silence for a minute. 
Again the summons was repeated with 
iucreased emphasis, and a stir of life 
woke in the building. Lights flitted 
about, and steps were heard coming 
down to the door. The bolts were 
drawn back, the key turned, and a 
quaint-looking figure appeared, with 
feet thrust in carpet slippers, and a 
somewhat greasy old soutane buttoned 
awry over a night-gown. The air of 
astonishment at the early visit, if not 
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real, was uncommonly well assumed, 
and was not decreased when the mag- 
istrate announced his intention of 
searching the establishment. No op- 
position was made, of course; but 
there was a great to-do. Doors of dor- 
mitories were half-opened, and sallow- 
faced, close-cropped heads were popped 
out in whispering curiosity. Mr. Beres- 
ford knew his objective point, and 
pushed quickly up the stairs and along 
a corridor till he came to a small room 
next door to the principal’s lodging. 
We entered. It was empty; but 
though the bedclothes had been folded 
down, there could be no doubt that it 
was not long vacant. I thought I 
caught a cunning gleam in the eye of 
the old priest who accompanied us, but 
his face again set immediately into a 
stolid expression of unconsciousness. 
It was evident that our bird had been 
alarmed and had flown. Mr. Beresford 
was furious, and had the whole house 
ransacked, though in doing so there 
was little hope of success. The fugi- 
tive, once disturbed, was pretty certain 
to have bolted to some other hiding- 
place. As we were leaving the room, 
where we were almost sure that he had 
not long ago been reposing, I saw a 
torn scrap of paper lying behind the 
door. Rather mechanically than from 
any set purpose, I picked it up and be- 
gan twisting it round my finger. The 
old priest, who had, I believe, been 
watching us all like a cat, gave an un- 
mistakable start, which woke my at- 
tention. I glanced at the scrap— 
evidently a piece of a letter of which 
the remaining fragments had been de- 
stroyed. It had only the words written 
on it, ** will be searched to-morrow ’’? — 
not very much in themselves, and only 
suggestive that a written warning had 
been sent. But what did strike me 
was that the handwriting, that of a 
woman, seemed familiar to me. I was 
just going to hand it to the magistrate, 
when I thought I would first show it 
to Joscelyn, to see if he could assist 
me in recalling the possible writer, as 
we had long lived so much together 
that my and his acquaintance with 
handwritings was likely to be mutual. 
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I gave him a nudge, therefore, and 
handed the scrap to him, saying, ‘* Who 
wrote that? I have just found it-on 
the floor.’? When he saw it he turned 
deadly pale, and whispering, ‘“ For 
God’s sake, don’t show it to anybody ! 
it’s Cissy’s writing,” gave it to me hur- 
riedly back again, as if it burned his 
fingers. I don’t think 1 should have 
paid any attention to his injunction if I 
had not heard the order of the colonel, 
who was following the magistrate, 
‘‘Mr. Carew, go at once and say that 
the 200th are to be collected and formed 
up, ready to move off as soon as we 
have been through the house.’’ I care- 
fully put the scrap of paper away in 
my pocket-book for future use, and ran 
down-stairs to execute the order. 

The pickets and patrols were soon 
withdrawn, and the whole were formed 
up before the colonel and Mr. Beres- 
ford had finished their search. As 
they left the door I heard Mr. Beres- 
ford say to the old priest, ‘‘ Remember, 
Father Leary, you have not heard the 
last of this. Circumstances are very 
suspicious.’’ 

Immediate orders were given to the 
cavalry to return to our last night’s 
quarters, and the constabulary were to 
follow as soon as they had gathered 
and mounted their cars. An advanced 
guard was told off under Joscelyn, and 
ordered to lead the way along the 
homeward route, which, as it was now 
daylight, was easily to be distin- 
guished. Just before they trotted 
away, Mr. Beresford said to Joscelyn, 
“This is an awkward enclosed bit of 
country, and you must keep a bright 
lookout for any parties of men lying 
concealed in a handy shelter. We may 
hit upon some of these fellows we 
want, as they will not expect us to be 
so quick. If you see any suspicious- 
looking people you must stop them, and 
if they don’t obey your orders you may 
fire — I will be responsible.” 

Tony and his men were about a 
quarter of a mile ahead of the rest of 
us, who were jogging quietly along, 
smoking our pipes and discussing the 
coup manqué of the morning. We had 
left the seminary some distance behind 
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when we heard a shot, followed by the 
sound of a sort of scattered volley. A 
man of the advanced guard galloped 
back and said, ‘Mr. Joscelyn reports 
that there is a crowd of men on each 
side of the road with a couple of green 
flags, and they fired on us. None of 
the men are hit, but there is a horse 
killed.” 

“This is your business now, colo- 
nel,’’ said Mr. Beresford. 

The old chief gave no reply, but his 
command rang out, ‘‘ Squadron, aiten- 
tion. Draw swords. Canter.”’ 

We soon closed on the advanced 
guard, which we found in some dis- 
order. The men were fumbling with 
their carbines in a helpless fashion, and 
one horse was dying on the road, while 
its late rider was ruefully contemplat- 
ing its last struggles. The fields on 
both sides of the road were filled with 
men, a few with guns, but most of 
them provided with extemporized 
weapons — pikes, scythes, and pitch- 
forks. The road was blocked by a 
couple of cut-down trees ; and as there 
was a deep ditch with an overgrown 
bank on each side, it looked very much 
as if we were caught in a trap. A 
couple of men on horseback, in some 
nondescript green uniforms, were giv- 
ing orders to the crowd, and those who 
had guns were busy reloading and pre- 
paring for another volley. 

‘‘ Why on earth didn’t you fire, Mr. 
Joscelyn ? ” said the colonel. 

‘‘I did give the order, sir,’’ replied 
Tony, ‘“‘ but there’s something wrong 
with the carbines. None of them will 
go off.” 

‘*Some d—d carelessness, or worse, 
somewhere! Never mind. We can’t 
be stopped like this, and we must 
chance the fence. Leading troop, right 
form. Lift your horses, men. For- 
ward.” 

The colonel showed the way, and 
taking his old nag short by the head, 
got over into the field with a scramble. 
It was not for nothing that our old 
rough field-days and riding-drills had 
been practised. Three or four of the 
men were down in the ditch, but 
the remainder negotiated the obstacle 
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somehow or other and rapidly formed 
aline. ‘Now, by your centre. Trot. 
Gallop. Charge.’”’ What a general 
sauve qui peut followed! The would-be 
rebels, astonished at the prompt action 
of the cavalry, from whom they had 
thought themselves secure, turned and 
scuttled away like alarmed rabbits. A 
few harmless shots were fired, but 
guns, scythes, and pikes were thrown 
away, and I believe that the only in- 
jury done to us was that two horses 
were cut by treading on the abandoned 
weapons. Several of our wretched 
opponents were knocked over, but none 
were seriously hurt. A lot of them got 
away, but twenty or thirty, with one of 
the uniformed leaders, who, we after- 
wards discovered, was the man we had 
searched for in the morning, were cor- 
nered against a high bank, which they 
had vainly tried to cross, and were 
made prisoners. A very soaked and 
bedraggled green flag, picked up from 
the mud, remained as the spoil of war. 

By this time the constabulary on 
their cars had joined us, but there was 
nothing left for them to do except to 
furnish an escort for our cowed and 
miserable prisoners. We had no means 
of securing them, and though there 
was not much chance of their giving 
their guardians the slip, Mr. Beresford 
made assurance doubly sure by giving 
the order, ‘‘ Cut their braces.’”? When 
this was done their whole energies 
were required to hold up their nether 
garments, which, worn after the fashion 
of the Irish peasantry, most baggy and 
voluminous, would have otherwise 
fallen about their heels and most effec- 
tually hampered every movement. 

Our little scrimmage was soon over, 
and we pushed on to our quarters, 
where we were glad to find food and 
shelter after our wet and disagreeable 
morning’s work. Before the men were 
dismissed to their billets their carbines 
were inspected, and we found that the 
nipple of each (this was before the 
days of breechloaders) had been care- 
fully plugged up, so that all were un- 
serviceable. There was a court of 
inquiry ordered to sit at once to collect 
evidence how such a thing could have 
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been done. The captains of troops 
were positive that all were in perfect 
order when they were inspected on the 
previous evening, and the men were 
equally certain that the only person 
who could have subsequently touched 
them was Corporal Morrogh, who, as 
acting orderly sergeant, had visited the 
billets several times before the morn- 
ing parade. The evidence was not 
complete enough, however, to fix such 
a serious offence upon a non-commis- 
sioned officer so smart and energetic as 
Morrogh, and the matter remained for 
the time a mystery. I gave the piece 
of paper which I had picked up in the 
morning to Mr. Beresford ; but though 
both Tony Joscelyn and I thought that 
the writing was Cissy Power’s, it was 
impossible to swear to the fact, and I 
said nothing of our suspicions. After 
all, it was much more satisfactory to 
have caught the Fenian leader in open 
rebellion than to have surprised him in 
his bed before he had committed him- 
self, and it was not of much conse- 
quence to ascertain who had given him 
his warning. Tony admitted to me 
that he had told Cissy that the sem- 
inary was to be searched ; but he main- 
tained that it was impossible to believe 
that a girl like her, who professed to 
hate the Fenians as she did, could have 
been in communication with one of 
their leaders. 

Later in the day I was busy writing, 
to the colonel’s dictation, a report of 
our day’s work for the Dublin author- 
ities, when a telegram arrived from 
headquarters giving instructions that 
Corporal Morrogh was to be at once 
arrested, and his kit was to be searched, 
as information had been received that 
he was connected with the Fenian 
movement. This was a blow to us, as 
we had fondly hoped that, if there was 
disaffection anywhere in the ranks of 
the army, our own regiment had 
escaped the contagion. The orders, 
however, were clear and precise, and 
the troop officers were sent to carry 
them out. In a short time they re- 
turned, and produced a variety of 
cipher papers which had been found in 
Morrogh’s valise. He himself could 
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We 
knew that no train had left the station, 
so we hoped that he would be found 
before long in the little town or its 


not anywhere be _ discovered. 


neighborhood. It was curious that he 
had disappeared just when arrest was 
threatened, and we could only suppose 
that some one in the telegraph office . 
had warned him. His cipher papers 
were sent to Dublin to be translated, 
as we could find no key to their mean- 
ing. ; 

In the evening Tony Joscelyn went 
to visit Cissy Power, more, I believe, 
in hopes of finding out something 
about the scrap of writing than to pay 
his usual devotion ; but he found that 
she and her mother had left the town 
without leaving any trace of their 
movements. All that he could learn 
was, that two women had been seen 
early in the evening on a car by a con- 
stabulary patrol. 

Under the energetic action of gov- 
ernment all over Ireland, things set- 
tled down before long pretty well, and 
the fiasco, in which the rising which 
we had quelled had terminated, was 
the last of any disturbances in County 
Shillelagh. Our little column was 
broken up, and the squadron of the 
200th returned to Dublin. Nothing 
official was ever heard of Corporal 
Morrogh ; but when his papers were 
deciphered, they proved that he had 
enlisted as a Fenian, to forward the 
conspiracy, and if possible to seduce 
other soldiers from their allegiance. 

Two months later Joscelyn received 
a letter with the New York post 
mark : — 


‘**T hope I have not got you into any 
trouble. My husband and I drove in 
a car across the hills to Queenstown 
when we saw that the rising had no 
chance, and got on board the steamer 
for the States. We had been married 
three years before you first met me in 
Dublin. My husband and I have to 
thank you for useful information, and 
for the use of your boat when it was 
much wanted. I shall always think 
kindly of you.— Yours, 

“C. M. or C. P.” 
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I heard afterwards that Alderman 
Morrogh was a very influential man in 
the corporation of New York, and that 
he had avery pretty wife. Could he 
have been our escaped Fenian ? 

Tony Joscelyn did not remain long 
in the service. He came into some 
property, and leads a very retired life. 
He has never married, and, I believe, 
has never forgotten the fair Fenian 
Spy. C. STEIN. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF MRS. CRAVEN.! 

It is always difficult to form a just 
estimate of society and ways of living 
different from our own, even when 
these are within our own country, and 
more or less within the conditions of 
our own existence. But this difficulty 
is greatly increased when country, lan- 
guage, and uses differ from ours, and 
we have to strain our intelligence to 
follow the lines of a life with which we 
have no familiarity. We, in our insu- 
lar ways, are more separate from the 
rest of the kingdoms of the earth than 
are any of those nations who divide the 
Continent among them. We love, we 
rejoice, and mourn, as they do; we 
encounter the same human episodes 
and revolutions, but we do not express 
ourselves in the same way, and we 
often find it difficult to understand or 
to sympathize with their modes of 
expression. On the other hand, the 
very absence of this faculty of expres- 
sion often gives to a journal intime 
from another language a popularity and 
an influence to which in itself it has 
little right. 

The book before us is interesting 
from both these points of view. It is 
one of the best indications we could 
have of French life and character, and 
it isa kind of sequel to a work which 
of all journaux intimes is the most ex- 
quisite and touching. The ‘“ Récit 
@une Seur,” by which the name of 
Mrs. Craven will always be distin- 


1 A Memoir of Mrs. Augustus Craven (Pauline 
de la Ferronays). By Maria Catherine Bishop, 
Two vols, 8vo. London, 1894. 
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guished, is already an old book, and we 
dare not undertake to say how it is 
regarded by the new generation, which 
has a standard of taste so much 
changed from that of the last ; though 
it may indeed be said to be a classic, 
and therefore one of the books which 
it touches the reputation of all who 
profess a love of literature to know. 
We cannot but hope, however, that the 
book now before us, which is in some 
sort the completion and winding up of 
that wonderful history of love and 
sorrow, will do much to bring it back 
to the reader. Seldom has there been 
so full and delicate a record of youth, 
of love, of happiness and gaiety, and 
trouble and grief. The life of Mrs. 
Craven, its author, records the maturer 
years, the riper thoughts, the consola- 
tions and philosophy of a woman tried 
with every possible shock and sorrow, 
yet retaining the spirit and courage, 
the gay heart, the happy blood —to 
use a phrase of her own —of her early 
years through all. 

These modest volumes have thus 
many claims upon the interest of the 
reader. They reveal to us a life with 
which only a limited number of people 
out of France can be acquainted —a 
life full of the most curious and piquant 
contrasts, and which, perhaps, is al- 
ready fading out of the contemporary 
phases of existence, society in France 
having passed through more funda- 
mental changes than in any other 
country in Europe. They bring back 
to our knowledge one of the finest vari- 
eties of the race, more different, per- 
haps, than any we find among ourselves 
from the common strain, yet so fully 
revealed that we become more inti- 
mately acquainted with it than we are, 
it may almost be said, with many of our 
nearest friends. Coming from the very 
Jine fleur of that French society at a 
period more unlike the present than in 
our steadier order we can well under- 
stand, profoundly pious, brilliantly 
mondaine, at home in half the courts of 
Europe, and in all the convents, with 
all the wit and logic of France in her 





talk, and the mystic worship of a de- 
vout Catholic in her heart, Pauline de 
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la Ferronays in herself is more inter- 
esting than anything she has produced 
or anything that can be said about her ; 
for words have to follow one line at a 
time, and she was half-a-dozen different 
things at the same moment, flashing 
like the facets of a diamond from the 
point of view at which you looked 
at her. We have had innumerable 
sketches of French society both from 
the worldly and from the pious side. 
But no such separation is necessary 
in France—or, at least, in Catholic 
France — where those common occupa- 
tions of life which in a certain class 
consist as much of balls, theatres, and 
receptions as of more homely employ- 
ments, are no more shut out than is 
driving or riding, or any natural exer- 
cise. ‘Call nothing common or un- 
clean,” said the angel to St. Peter. 
But no angel has ever been able to 
convey this point of view to the pious 
in England ; and it was thus with a 
surprise which may have frightened 
some readers, but was very pleasant to 
others, that we discovered in Mrs. 
Craven’s book the most tender and 
beautiful devotion, the desire ever 
present to serve and love God and 
dedicate life to his service, as the fore- 
most of all purposes, among a group of 
beautiful young creatures who danced 
and acted with as much energy as any 
of their gayest contemporaries, and 
spent every spare evening at theatre or 
opera, and were indeed as gay, as fond 
of amusement, as ready to take a part 
in everything that promised “ fun” 
and pleasure as young creatures could 
be. We all demurred a little at this, 
even when we were most charmed with 
the revelation. It must have seemed 
to many good young people anxious to 
be saved from the snares of the world, 
yet drawn a little by a carnal inclina- 
tion towards the gaieties and bright- 
ness of life, too good to be true. The 
question is a curious one. At all 
events, we do not hear in France or 
in Catholic countries generally of that 
severance between amusements and 
religion which was believed in among 
good people fifty years ago, and which 
has affected the constitution of so many 
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of us through the medium of training 
and tradition even in days of larger 
toleration and a less rigid faith. 

The father of Pauline de la Ferro- 
nays, afterwards Mrs. Augustus Cra- 
ven, was a Breton noble, and Mrs. 
Bishop does not fail to note, according 
to the fashion of the time, the influence 
of their Celtic origin upon the minds 
of the family, conferring at once a 
higher vivacity and a greater spiritual 
enthusiasm. We cannot say that these 
discriminations have ever much inter- 
est for us, nor does the Comte de la 
Ferronays himself, from whom they 
must have been derived, show any 
original tendency towards enthusiasm, 
though he died, like the others, in the 
odor of sanctity. There is one whim- 
sical evidence of a truly Breton (or 
Celtic) impatience and irritability, 
however, in the life of this good man 
which recalls D’Artagnan rather than 
the graver spirit of the North. M. de 
la Ferronays was an émigré, an ardent 
Royalist, and the bosom friend and 
aide-de-camp of the Duc de Berri, in 
whose train he returned to France 
amid all the glories of the Restoration, 
and was at once provided for as was 
fit and proper. But, unfortunately, 
there arose a quarrel in court touching 
some indiscreet act of the Marquise de 
Monsoreau, who was the mother-in- 
law of M. de la Ferronays, in which 
the prince permitted himself to use 
certain words which greatly offended 
his friend. It is to be supposed they 
were immediately repented of, for the 
Duc de Berri was so full of condescen- 
sion as to offer to measure swords with 
the affronted aide-de-camp. But this 
suggestion was inadmissible, and the 
consequence was that La Ferronays 
instantly removed from his apartments 
in the Tuileries with his young family, 
within two hours, we are told, throwing 
up all his appointments. Such a sacri- 
fice for a mother-in-law is, perhaps, 
unexampled in history. The dispute 
was about baby clothes! We could 
have wished for a more dignified motif. 
It shows what small matters occupied 
a court just snatched from exile and 
dependence to a great fate, for which it 
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was not equal. However, this was but 
the beginning of better things for the 
hot-headed Breton. He was sent as 
ambassador to St. Petersburg, where he 
remained for eight years. Then he 
held for a few years the position of 
minister of foreign affairs in Paris, 
and finally, at the very end of the 
Restoration period, received, as he was 
in indifferent health and seeking re- 
covery in Italy, the appointment of 
ambassador at Rome, which he re- 
signed a year after, when the Revolu- 
tion of July threw down the Legitimist 
party in the lowest depths again. 

The younger members of the family 
thus entered life with the most brilliant 
environments. Pauline was nineteen 
when she came back to Paris, to all the 
fascinations of the brightest of cities, 
and at the dawn of one of the finest 
periods of French intellectual history. 
She was never, we presume, beautiful, 
but she had fine eyes, perfect manners, 
a remarkable intelligence brightened 
and polished even at that early age by 
contact with the great world, and high 
political and universal interest — and 
that gift of conversation which is so 
much more usual on the other side of 
the Channel than among ourselves. 
Mrs. Bishop does not give us any rea- 
son, beyond her great affection for her 
own family, why she did not marry at 
the usual early age which is habitual 
among French girls of herrank. But 
the generation was one which had 
broken loose in several directions from 
the ancient French code. And there 
was a spirit of sentiment abroad with 
which French fathers and mothers 
could not cope any more than those of 
other communities. France has never 
been addicted to love as we understand 
the word. There is nowhere, perhaps, 
so much family affection, and the 
grande passion in its unlawful exhibi- 
tions has been worshipped there as it 
never was anywhere else. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it has never, except 
in exceptional instances, or by rare 
moments, been considered necessary 
that the foundations of the family 
should be laid upon that rock. But 
the experieuces of the emigration, 
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which took away, for a time atleast, all 
those external motives of dot and posi- 
tion which had regulated marriage in 
the France of the old régime, and the 
intercourse with England, in which a 
different motive is at least supposed to 
be the only basis, had produced won- 
derful, almost incredible modifications 
for a time ; and true love for that mo- 
ment was in the ascendant, influencing 
the young and generous mind as never 
had been before. The age itself was 
full of new genius, new impulse —all, 
in its beginning at least, elevated and 
noble. It is hard to see why the period 
then about to open should be so uni- 
versally discredited in France. It was 
in literature one of the greatest eras 
which she has ever known. It was a 
time of prosperity and peace, and by 
far the best government that France 
has ever enjoyed in her century of 
revolutions. But national feeling is 
perverse, and the age of great poets, 
great romancists, great historians, and 
not inconsiderable statesmen seems 
now the age which Frenchmen look 
back on with the least pleasure. Bour- 
geois, bless us all !—and what, then, 
is it now ? 

The family of the Comte de la Fer- 
ronays consisted of seven children ; 
for along with the new régime of love it 
had also become an understood and 
permissible thing in the well-regulated 
French world that large families might 
be —an understanding which still ex- 
ists, or did at a very recent date, in the 
select regions of the haute noblesse, a 
whimsical demonstration of goodness 
and general superiority which we re- 
member to have had proudly held up to 
us. Of these Pauline would, perhaps, 
have been the only remarkable member 
had not her brother Albert become the 
hero of one of the most touching and 
beautiful of love stories. The differ- 
ence between a world in which the 
young men of M. Paul Bourget are the 
heroes, and that which surrounded 
such noble youths as Albert de la Fer- 
ronays and Charles de Montalembert, 
is incalcvlable ; though, for that mat- 
ter, the young men of Balzac, who 
were contemporary, and who were 
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worth much more intellectually, were 
quite as unlike —a consoling reflection, 
as showing that the actual was far more 
worthy, true-hearted, delicate, and gen- 
erous in mind and fancy than the 
fictitious. Young Montalembert had 
already embarked in that visionary path 
of politics which still hoped to connect 
and even identify national freedom 
with entire subjection to the Church — 
an inspiration which deeply affected 
the young La Ferronays too, though 
delicate healih kept him back from all 
public work, and his poetic nature soon 
found the absorbing influence of a first 
love more potent than all the attrac- 
tions of the world. These young 
friends, however, wrote to each other, 
upon friendship, and love, and religion, 
letters such as it passes the possibil- 
ities, even of fiction, to imagine as 
written by one young Englishman to 
another ; but so genuine in their youth- 
ful expansion, and so lofty in tone and 
purpose, that we doubt whether the 
manly and muscular notes which one 
dear old fellow might fling to another 
in our own day could ever be so truly 
individual, much less those college 
compositions on the subjects of liter- 
ature and ‘thought’? with which we 
are equally familiar. The thoughts, 
and especially the religious thoughts, 
of such correspondents among our- 
selves are apt to become either purely 
abstract or painfully and consciously 
original at the cost of character and 
nature. English piety is much the 
same in the young man as in the old 
woman ; it expresses itself in the way 
which has been appropriate to the sub- 
ject for generations ; though in every- 
thing else the modes of speech have 
changed, religious correspondence is 
very much like a long and diffusive 
paraphrase of the hundred and nine- 
teenth Psalm, without a trace of the 
impetuosity of David or the poetry of 
Asaph. But it is not so in the letters 
sf the Frenchmen, which, whether 
highly intellectual or not, are always 
instinct with an individual touch, which 
probably has something to do with the 
peculiarity we have already remarked, 
the junction of genuine human life, in 
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all the indulgences which are honest 
and blameless, with the most highly 
stimulated life of the soul. 

Besides Pauline and Albert, there 
were two sons—the eldest, Charles, 
unknown to fame, and the youngest, 
Fernand, a kind and merry boy, pass- 
ing through the little drama of domestic 
life with cheerful steps ; and the two 
sisters, Eugénie and Olga, both with 
the same predestination on them of 
early death. It is in the early part of 
the year 1832, after the ambassador’s 
family had fallen back into a lowlier 
state, but with undiminished gaiety, 
popularity, and happiness, that we first 
see the group of young men in Rome, 
full of sentiment, art, and romantic 
politics : M. Rio, the well-known author 
of “ L’Art Chrétien,” their guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend; Montalembert, 
the young sub-editor of the Avenir, 
who had come with his leaders and 
friends La Mennais and Lacordaire to 
receive the decision of the pope upon 
that newspaper ; and Albert, the sym- 
pathizer, disciple, and gentle critic, ripe 
for any influence which might take 
possession of his young life. Mrs. 
Bishop, in going over the story, ex- 
presses herself with curious confidence. 
** It has been said,”’ she tells us, “ that 
two fragments of literature will never 
cease to be read, the prophecies of 
Isaiah and the Avenir.’’ The conjunc- 
tion is scarcely respectful to the elder 
and greater writer, and we fear, in- 
deed, that even in France there must 
be many more people who never heard 
the name of the Avenir than there are 
readers of these faded pages, which 
preserve the trace of a romantic and 
impracticable effort, something like the 
essays of Christian socialism among 
ourselves. It had been denounced by 
the clergy, which was the unkindest 
cut, for it was the champion of the 
clergy, and was now condemned by the 
pope, to whose absolute authority it 
had committed its fate. But this, 
though it kept the heart of Montalem- 
bert in agitation, did not much affect 
Albert, who was in delicate health, 
and had no carriére—nothing but 
poetry and piety and the expectations 
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of romantic youth to occupy his mind. 
He found the latter fulfilled in a certain 
young Russian lady (yet not Russian 
so much as German), the charming 
daughter of a beautiful mother, then 
living in Rome, on a slope of the Pin- 
cio, in much the same atmosphere of 
expectation, romance, and religious 
feeling which made the world an en- 
chanted place to the youth who fell in 
love with her at first sight. She was, 
alas! a Protestant, which brought a 
poignant note of regret yet additional 
religious ardor into the strain of adora- 
tion — for to win your love and at the 
same time to save a soul, could any 
climax of feeling be more exquisite ? 
In Albert the love was at first sight, in 
Alexandrine it awoke more slowly ; 
but when shortly after both proceeded 
to Naples, where the La Ferronays 
household and the sympathetic sisters 
were established, the romance was in 
full development. We know no love 
story more tenderly prolonged, more 
charmingly told. It is made up of 
scraps of journals and of letters full of 
the warmth and reality of the passing 
moment, when he and she both speak 
in tones, youthful and artless, in which 
the love of God and the love of each 
other blend with a sincerity and refine- 
ment that it is impossible to describe. 
‘Paul and Virginia ”’ had its day, and 
charmed the whole French nation with 
its too fine-drawn sentiment and too 
fastidious delicacy ; but the story of 
Albert and Alexandrine is far more 
exquisite in its truth and simpleness. 
Later, the long, long letters, the multi- 
tudinous details, may become a little 
tedious, perhaps, to any reader not 
penetrated with the charm of person- 
alities so exceptional; but there is 
nothing less than perfection in the 
broken records of the love tale which 
we can see going on under the blue 
Italian skies, on terrace and balcony, 
all the pretty comings and goings, the 
pleasure parties, the word hazarded 
with a tremble in the voice, the poetic 
lover marching in the dark by the 
side of the carriage, no one knowing 
he is there, or appearing with dazzled 
eyes in the courtyard, when it reaches 
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home, to hand the ladies forth ; and 
now her sense of growing happiness 
confided to her journal, after the fash- 
ion of her day, and now his dream of 
enchantment poured forth in a letter, 
—nothing could be more delightful, 
and all so true. 

All this lovely story is to be found in 
the ‘‘Récit d’une Sceur.”” Mrs. Cra- 
ven does not, as is natural, give us her 
own idyl, neither does Mrs. Bishop. 
We have an instinctive feeling that it 
would not have been so delightful, not- 
withstanding that the shadowy figure 
of Mr. Augustus Craven in the back- 
ground is always amiable and friendly. 
The Ferronays were not interested 
people, it is clear, and the reader, if he 
is a sympathetic person, will on his 
own account a little grudge the bril- 
liant Pauline to a young society gen- 
tleman of doubtful parentage and little 
money, who never did very much for 
himself —indeed, the revolutionary 
sentiment of the time in respect to 
love, which we have above referred to, 
must have been very strong indeed 
to have reconciled the far-descended 
noblesse of the La Ferronays to the 
natural disadvantages of their daugh- 
ter’s lover. It is amusing, indeed, 
when we follow the notes given by 
Mrs. Craven to every name in the 
“ Récit d’une Sceur,”’ and carefully 
followed by Mrs. Bishop in the life 
before us, to observe the nobility of 
all who appear in any link of con- 
nection with them. No charming 
Elisabeth, or Berthe, or Constance 
among the girlish company but is in- 
scribed depuis Duchesse de, Vicom- 
tesse de, etc., in all the gradations of 
rank and of the most celebrated 
names. As for a plain ‘‘ Monsieur’”’ 
or ‘“* Madame,”’ except in the case of 
M. Rio, there is not one. This arises, 
of course, from the fact that our own 
untitled gentry are unknown in 
France, where you must have the 
particule and a coronet, or die. The 
reader is apt to lose himself with a 
bewildered sense of too much grandeur 
in the maze of nobility, which makes 
the fact of Mrs. Craven’s marriage 
more remarkable still. Her husband, 
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it is evident, was one of the pleasing 
butterflies of the diplomatic service, 
called here and there, it is true, by the 
exigencies of duty, as if his réle had 
been a more serious one, and no doubt 
doing something for the world in gen- 
eral by extending the acquaintance and 
the accomplishments of his remark- 
able and brilliant wife, but not much 
more ; for, attaché as he was, he seems 
so to have remained, not making much 
progress in his unimportant share of 
public business. The social talents of 
both thus became the most serious of 
their lives, and perhaps nothing could 
have more polished and perfected the 
wonderful type of woman of the world, 
which all Europe got to know in Mrs. 
Craven, than this wandering life from 
court to court, where nothing could be 
shut from her close observation, as 
everything was open to her natural 
position and opportunities. One can- 
not but think of a quite superlative and 
crowning achievement in the way of 
the employment of women, enough to 
satisfy the highest ambition. What an 
ambassadress she would have made — 
in her own person bien entendu— with 
her highly trained appreciation of rank 
and character, her clear understanding 
of political questions, her lofty yet tol- 
erant views !—a little more absolute, 
no doubt, than a man in principle, a 
little more easily affected, perhaps, by 
court intrigue, but the most charming 
representative, say, of a queen. 

Aias ! there can never be a queen in 
France ; and as well by the course of 
events as by the nationality of her hus- 
band, Pauline de la Ferronays, among 
many other worthy and capable ser- 
vants, was debarred from any chance 
of serving her native country. The 
drawback to both the country and the 
French nobility of this general detach- 
ment of so many from the standards of 
the nation can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. Political consistency, no doubt, 
is a great matter, and one cannot (or, 
rather, could not) refrain from a cer- 
tain admiration of the entétés who paid 
their annual homage to ‘“‘ the king” at 
Chambord, while that mystic pseudo- 
monarch, more enéété still than his fol- 
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lowers, reigned there as in a land of 
dreams. But we confess that nowa- 
days the curious little signpost of a 
ministry, of a score of ministries, in 
which there is not one little particule, 
not a ‘‘de’’ for love or money, among 
the fierce crowd of the paid and profes- 
sional politicians, is a painful thing to 
behold. A very large class, the most 
perfectly educated and highly trained 
in the country, with an inheritance of 
experience which has come through 
many generations, the only really cos- 
mopolitan class, and with, perhaps, 
more intellect and a higher standard of 
morals generally than any one of the 
others (for even at the present day 
there are things which noblesse oblige), 
it is bewildering to find them altogether 
shut out from public affairs. Such a 
thing, we hope, never could happen to 
ourselves ; but if by any fatal impulse 
this country were to find itself in the 
hands —as so many others now are — 
of a hired clerkship, a band of profes- 
sionals trained to the trade for the 
sake of the salary which looks a for- 
tune to a working man, there is no 
reckoning all the secondary misfor- 
tunes that might follow. 

In the mean time, however, the story 
of the family, the joyous young party 
at Naples where the two marriages took 
place, speedily accomplished itself. 
They separated in the course of nature, 
Pauline following the fortunes of her 
attaché, and her parents returning with 
their younger daughters to France, 
where they had just bought a terre, in- 
tended for the home of the family, a 
place called Boury, near Gisors, situ- 
ated in what they all thought an ugly 
and unattractive country. It is an- 
other of the curious social indications 
of revolution in France that there are 
comparatively few families who retain 
the inalienable family house so general 
in England. A French nobleman has 
to buy his “place” like an English 
soapboiler. Country and house were 
alike unconnected either historically 
or domestically with the La Ferronays, 
though their temporary inhabitation of 
what seems to have been a sufficiently 
dreary country house has given to some 
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very unlikely pilgrims a new shrine. 
Albert de la Ferronays and his young 
wife wandered from place to place for 
a few years in one of those heartbreak- 
ing searches after health which so 
many of us know, and taking their 
troubled way to Rome, to Pisa, and to 
Venice, finally reached Paris, where, 
in the autumn of 1837, Albert died. 
For two years afterwards the history of 
the family is chiefly recorded on the 
graves they left behind them. Two of 
the sisters within a very short space of 
time, the father, Alexandrine, and 
last of all the patient, much-enduring 
mother followed. And it may well be 
imagined that the life of social occupa- 
tion and amusement which was the 
trade of the attaché and his wife 
formed but a sorry accompaniment to 
the dread course of years, signalized, at 
intervals so short and continually re- 
curring, by another and another passing 
bell. 

It is after all this, the story of which 
is continued through the “‘ Récit d’une 
Seeur,’’ that the life of Mrs. Craven, as 
recorded by Mrs. Bishop, ought to, and 
to a certain extent does, begin. She 
had but barely settled into the calm 
course of common life after so many 
sorrows, when the death of his father 
placed Mr. Craven in a position of 
comparative wealth, with a noble 
palace in Naples, and so agreeable a 
competence that he felt himself able to 
take and establish himself in a house in 
Berkeley Square. After all the pleas- 
ant prefaces of diplomatic life this was 
the triumphant time of Mrs. Craven’s 
history, the crown of life and success. 
Unfortunately, however, Mrs. Bishop 
has seen this brilliant period under 
prepossessions which do away with its 
importance in her friend’s history. 
Perhaps her idea was, that as Mrs. 
Craven has herself written much about 
these years in her ‘* Reminiscences,” 
it was unnecessary to repeat the tale ; 
but Mrs. Craven’s ‘ Reminiscences ”’ 
have not, so far as we are aware, been 
reprinted in England, and the effect of 
the omission is something like leaving 
out the highest light in a picture or the 
chief part in a drama of incident. 
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Many of us still can remember what 
she was, and there is no want of the 
highest testimonials. ‘‘The cleverest 
woman I ever met’?’—was it Lord 
Palmerston or Lord Granville who said 
so? She saw everybody who was 
worth seeing, knew the best people 
everywhere, visited in the most delight- 
ful of country-houses, and corre- 
sponded with all sorts of interesting 
people. It is evident that Mrs. Cra- 
ven’s biographer has a very imperfect 
knowledge of this period of her hero- 
ine’s life. She appears to date it from 
the publication of the ‘ Récit d’une 
Seeur,’”? which took place when Mrs. 
Craven was sixty. She seeks to array 
that captivating woman of society in 
the garb of a saint, almost of a peni- 
tent. The brilliant intermediate years 
from 1836 to 1859 are a blank. Mrs. 
Bishop seems to know nothing of 
them. Will it be believed by any one 
acquainted with that period that the 
name of Marie Countess Granville (née 
Dalberg) is not so much as mentioned 
in these vclumes? Lady Granville 
was Mrs. Craven’s earliest and dearest 
friend. They were brought up to- 
gether and lived in the closest intimacy 
through life, with congenial tastes and 
beliefs. Mrs. Craven’s intimacy with 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton dates from 
a much later period, and originated in 
circumstances of a different character. 
All the letters cited in these volumes 
belong to the last period of Mrs. Cra- 
ven’s life, and were written between 
the ages of sixty and eighty. 

The winters she spent in Naples, 
where, after the first keen anguish of 
recollections, Mrs. Craven’s acting, 
her conversation, her social success in 
every way, was still more triumphant 
than had been the youthful fame of 
Pauline de la Ferronays. She had a 
beautiful house, filled with beautiful 
things :— 


In front it commanded the Bay of Na- 
ples, and to the west was Posilippo; on 
either side of the entrance hall were the 
dining-room and Mrs. Craven’s sitting- 
room, full of books and beautiful things. 
Mr. Keppel Craven had decorated the chief 
reception-room in what is called the style 
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of the First Empire. Its walls were painted 
in shades of umber, and massive gold cor- 
nices of classical design framed four large 
mirrors as well as two life-size portraits by 
Romney, a full-length of the Margravine of 
Anspach in one, and of Mr. Craven’s 
father and uncle, Keppel and Berkeley 
Craven, in the others. Beyond the dining- 
room, with its choice pictures and fine por- 
celains, was the spacious and well-filled 
library. It was arranged in the form of a 
Greek cross, of which the bookshelves car- 
rying some eight thousand volumes formed 
the arms, while in the centre was a com- 
fortable place for study. The room was 
lighted from a wide balcony looking south 
upon the sea. 

The glorious bay, flashing in the sun 
outside, the most wonderful prospect 
in the world before one’s eyes, all this 
rococo brightness and luxury within, 
the first people of all nations coming 
and going in a perpetual stream, the 
most graceful and brilliant of the pas- 
times of society carried on with special 
wit, skill, and brilliancy, and, to make 
all perfect, a few beloved friends in 
the inner circle of al!, seems no uncom- 
fortable fate. And when, added to 
this, come Berkeley Square and fre- 
quent residences in Paris, we cannot 
but feel that the lady’s lot had fallen 
in pleasant places, and that she had 
every reason to be pleased with her 
circumstances. But it is unfortunate 
that Mrs. Bishop takes a gloomy view 
of these privileges, and that here for 
the first time we begin to suspect that 
Catholic piety as well as Protestant 
loves to lay the flattering unction to its 
soul that it never enjoys itself, what- 
ever may be its inducements to do so, 
and that our former convictions on 
this subject are no longer tenable. At 
all events the idea which the biogra- 
pher impresses upon us in these bril- 
liant years is that they were chiefly 
years of disappointment, and that the 
change from one brilliant ‘‘ season ”’ to 
another was in fact a penitential round 
from which the possessor of so many 
good things desired nothing so much 
as toescape. She did not want to go 
to Naples. ‘It is as repugnant to me 
now as it was delightful in former 
days,” she cries. 
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ment of pleasure in the meeting with 
some dear friends : — 


But immediately afterwards the weight 
which crushes everything has made itself 
felt. The absence of all interest, of all life, 
and even of hope that anything could pros- 
per here is oppressive in spite of the scene 
and all the natural beauty of the place. 
Natural beauty easily pleases me. . . . But 
I want as well order, neatness, and cleanli- 
ness in what I see around me that is of 
man’s providing. With those conditions I 
can enjoy life not perhaps enthusiastically 
but peacefully. The ugliness of all the 
buildings in Naples vexes me. I cannot 
get used to it, and in that respect this town 
is the meanest in Italy. There is not an- 
other like it. The past has left no imprint 
here, and under the influences now domi- 
nant the beautiful is perishing not less 
than the good. . . . Naples of to-day is the 
only spot on the earth where it is true pain 
to live. The miserable tyrannies that have 
always existed have grown more oppressive, 
and they are at last felt by every one with- 
out exception. Nothing is to be heard but 
murmurs, fears, and groans. There are 
two blessings which God does not bestow 
upon me, and yet the happiness of my life 
is in question. Another check to the 
hopes of my husband, the last and greatest, 
will bring on that gloomy sadness of which 
the mere thought terrifies me. It will 
darken our life, and disappointment and 
inaction will cause that total eclipse of my 
sun which is not unknown to me, and dur- 
ing which time I live and act as in a pain- 
ful dream. 


It would, perhaps, have been better 
to say plainly what was the cloud that 
overshadowed Mrs. Craven’s career. 
It was, outside, a very handsome, very 
agreeable cloud—the husband whom 
she loved, and who was as great a 
favorite in society as herself. Mr. 
Craven has no one to stand up for him 
in this book, although, on the other 
hand, he is never assailed by any seri- 
ous blame. No doubt it is a very dis- 
agreeable and often exasperating thing 
to return, after a long interval, to a 
young man of promise, of whose prog- 
ress we have felt assured, and find that 
after all he is only a man of promise 
still. This is what evidently had oc- 
curred in the course of years between 


There was a mo-'the two people who married each other 
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with such a certainty of every kind of 
success. In 1852 Mr. Craven was ex- 
actly what he had been in 1834. The 
attaché was an attaché still. What 
change had happened had been the 
wrong way. He had been sent to flut- 
ter in smaller courts instead of greater 
ones, and after twenty years of service 
he was as little importance in his pro- 
fession as ever. When this happens in 
a man’s life he is generally of the in- 
souciant class, and does not mind ; but 
Mr. Craven minded very much, moved 
heaven and earth for promotion, and 
was humiliated and depressed beyond 
measure when the great officials, who 
were delighted to have him and his 
brilliant wife at their tables, or to sit 
at his, waved him away from every 
post of importance, and would give him 
nothing. 

This, it is evident, was the shadow 
upon Mrs. Craven’s life. Everybody 
was delightful to her in England, but 
nobody would give her an appointment 
for her husband. They were all eager 
to see her act and hear her talk, but 
neither premier nor foreign minister 
would give what she wanted. This is 
a great testimony to the impartiality of 
the great officials, and might prove to 
angry critics how little the finest inter- 
est has to do with advancement. But 
Mrs. Craven did not take it in that 
point of view. Perhaps it is well that 
we should have a glimpse behind the 
veil, and see that everything is not so 
fair as appears even in the brightest of 
lives. On the other hand it would 
have been well, at least, to show us 
as much of the brightness as of the 
shadow. And we cannot help feeling 
that perhaps, after all her troubles, 
Mrs. Craven had an unacknowledged 
consciousness that to be without trouble 
was to be less interesting than up to 
this time the course of events had en- 
abled her to be. Was it some such 
idea as this which inspired Madame 
Swetchine, that wise old lady who knew 
everything, with whom, as with every- 
body best worth knowing in Christen- 
dom, Mrs. Craven was intimate, and 
who, on one occasion at least, re- 





sponded to her complaints in the fol- 
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lowing way? We have taken the 
liberty of transposing the extracts 
which Mrs. Bishop gives :— 


One day I went to see her when my heart 
was heavy with some sorrow, I don’t re- 
member what. She said to me at the end 
of our long conversation, which did not 
appear to have justified those words which 
surprised me: ‘‘ You are happy. Be very 
sure of that. You know how I enter into 
your suffering, and that I can understand 
the pain of even imaginary trouble ; yet, 
and I tell you so, you are one of the hap- 
piest persons I have ever met. You have 
happiness which you yourself know not of. 
You ought to feel it and be thankful, in- 
stead of lamenting your condition.’’ That 
same evening J was kneeling by her side 
and crying. She gently shook her head 
and stroked mine so tenderly, so lovingly, 
and the expression of her countenance 
remains so vivid in my memory, that I feel 
certain that her love for me endures, and 
that her prayers for me are still offered in 
heaven. Then she laughed a little, and 
said to me: ‘‘ You look at me with your 
great suppiiant eyes as if I had said some- 
thing very cruel to you. Yet what [ have 
said is truth, believe me. Of course I 
ardently wish for you all external help 
from a tranquil life, but whether we have 
that or not, there is a complete interior 
stability which you ought to acquire. I 
should feel no anxiety for your soul if you 
were to die in your present state, but I 
firmly believe that God asks more of you. 
It is a step in advance which I ask you to 
make ; but I am anxious that you should 
be happier.”’ 


We feel sure that Madame Swetchine 
was well inspired and took a true view 
of the matter, and that, in short, this 
period of life which Mrs. Craven’s 
biographer chooses to put before us in 
such subdued tones of color, but which 
other observers have known under 
quite a different interpretation, was in 
reality very full of good things and of 
much, though probably alloyed, enjoy- 
ment. Without alloy, it is not novel to 
remark, there is but little enjoyment in 
this world, and though she would have 
liked to inhabit, not to let, her house in 
Berkeley Square, and though the streets 
in Naples were dirty, there were many 
triumphs for this accomplished woman 
of the world. At the same time, per- 
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haps, it is a good moral exercise for the 
reader to discover, if he had any doubt 
on the matter, that a mind highly 
strung and sensitive is not always an 
unmixed blessing, and that the absence 
of actual ills is a temptation, if not to 
invent unreal ones, yet to dwell upon 
those imperfections which subdue the 
higher lights. The deeply emotional 
piety of such a mind is perhaps also a 
temptation in the same way ; for how 
to be consoled by the highest of spir- 
itual teachings if there is in reality very 
little occasion for consolation? We 
are sometimes tempted to believe our- 
selves miserable for the sweetness of 
being comforted. 

When it became evident that the 
advancement for which Mr. Craven 
sighed was not to be attained in the 
way of diplomacy, a new idea occurred 
to them, which was that if he could but 
get into the House of Commons all 
would be well. It was evidently hailed 
by both as the most delightful alterna- 
tive, and perhaps, in the partial and 
practical ignorance which must mingle 
even with the most perfect knowledge 
of a country which was scarcely less a 
foreign country to the English husband 
than to the French wife, they consid- 
ered the patronage and support of the 
political leaders as making the seat a 
certainty. ‘I should be perfectly 
happy,” said Mrs. Craven, “if I could 
see Augustus in harness and at work. 
He does not know how to live in idle- 
ness.”” She expresses forcibly in one 
of her journals that high sense of the 
advantages of public life which no one 
could feel more strongly than the dis- 
' possessed and self-exiled nobility of 
France. 





This practical life in England is like 
nothing else to be met elsewhere. No 
royalty surpasses the power which every 
man feels himself to possess if he takes a 
part in politics. The influence exercised 
by certain classes is accepted by the others 
with intelligent independence. Some lead 
while others know how to follow, but all 
mutually respect each other, for here, in 
truth, the chiefs are the servants of the 
rank and file. Their interests are in com- 
mon, and if any are to be sacrificed in the 
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struggle of parties, it will certainly be the 
same in the highest places. 

It is well known that once the habit of 
interest in public affairs is acquired it is 
never lost, and, humanly speaking, what 
higher interest can occupy a man’s life ?— 
that, or help in the great work of Chris- 
tianity, which is best of all. I know noth- 
ing else worthy of ambition. For an 
Englishman whose position allows him to 
contemplate such a career, where is more 
justifiable subject for regret than to find 
himself shut out from it ? 


It was, however, an unfortunate mo- 
ment for the candidature of a Roman 
Catholic and stranger like Mr. Craven. 
The country had just been, as we all 
think now, unreasonably irritated and 
frightened by what was called the 
restoration of the Catholic hierarchy in 
England and Dr. Wiseman’s new title 
of Archbishop of Westminster. We 
take these things very quietly nowa- 
days; even the proposed erection of 
‘¢ Westminster Cathedral,’? which, in 
our poor opinion, is tant soit peu trep 
fort, considering what Westminster 
Abbey is to all England, has not called 
forth, so far as we are aware, a single 
objection. But in those days our blood 
was hotter, or else it was the moment 
for a panic fit of one kind or other, and 
the pope kindly furnished the occasion. 
It was considered wise that Mr. Cra- 
ven should stand for an Irish constit- 
uency to avoid the “‘ No popery !”’ ery. 
But even in county Dublin there were 
voices enough, and these more virulent 
than in England, to cry ‘‘ No popery ! ” 
no doubt to the great and dolorous sur- 
prise of those excellent Catholics who 
never can forget that Ireland was once 
the Isle of Saints ; and Mr. Craven lost 
his election along with a great deal of 
hope and anticipation and no small 
amount of money. The disappoint- 
ment was so intense that Mrs. Craven 
burst into tears when she heard the 
news, and she tells a pathetic story of 
how, years afterwards, when she read 
to him an account of a debate in Parlia- 
ment, she saw two large tears roll down 
her husband’s cheeks, as he sat over 
the fire, that silent confidant of so 





many phases of misery. 
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In the mean time there are many 
pleasant scraps of observation and re- 
flection to be picked up, notwithstand- 
ing Mrs. Bishop’s return, as she moves 
about from one place to another, al- 
ways, as she thinks, longing for that 
‘* permanence,’’ which probably would 
have been not at all so delightful to 
her as she thought, and complaining 
that in her prettiest dwellings she felt 
as if in a ship always under sail. It is 
natural to one so closely connected 
with two different countries that there 
should be a frequent return to the 
inevitable contrasts between one and 
another. Mrs. Craven has been de- 
scribing the effect upon her mind of a 
Lent retraite des hommes at Notre 
Dame, an exceedingly curious and im- 
pressive scene, and is moved to apos- 
trophize the ‘‘men of Paris’? whom 
she saw there, an immense, unbroken 
mass, filling the whole nave, which we 
ourselves remember to have regarded, 
though a stranger, with something of 
the same startled and excited feeling. 


Men of Paris, so powerful alike for good 
and evil. When I remembered it was their 
voices I heard, I could not help joining 
them with confidence, and hope, and faith 
in the future of our sick and troubled com- 
monwealth which is yet so full of that vig- 
orous sap by which national prosperity 
may always be resuscitated. It is when I 
remember this that I love France and that 
I feel I still belong to her. In no other 
country does one feel so happy, so pure, 
and so full of energy in the presence of 
evil. Fighting it at close quarters, not dis- 
guising it by specious names, not yielding 
to it; keeping our souls at their highest 
level, using the words self-abnegation and 
devotedness in a sense that is more thorough 
than the meaning in which they are un- 
derstood elsewhere—a sense that is the 
highest, and that is forgotten by other na- 
tions. Of such Frenchmen I am the fellow- 
citizen and the sister. They were, no 
doubt, not the majority in that great build- 
ing, but they were certainly more, many 
more, than the ten just men who once 
sufficed to save a nation. (?) God above 
knows their number, and it may be much 
greater than we believe. As for those who 
are worldly and frivolous, I think they are 
inferior to all others of the same class on 





earth. The contrast is great on arriving in 
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Paris from England—the country where 
respect for women is proved by the com- 
plete absence of that mixed coarseness and 
ill-nature which is the basis of conversation 
in Paris. True one unfortunately gets 
used to it, but the first impression is the 
right one, and I feel it again, and I am 
startled and shocked by what is said and 
what is listened to. Decidedly in propor- 
tion as fervent and intelligent Christians 
are superior here to those who are to be 
met with in England (for the reason that 
here they each pursue an ideal, and the 
Catholic ideal is the nobler of the two), so, 
in proportion, those who are not fervent in 
religion are inferior here, for the reason 
that the human, political, national, per- 
haps even domestic ideal in England is: 
higher and nobler, and agrees better with 
that natural law which links happiness and 
right order together. There is something 
disorderly in French society which does not. 
exist in that of England. 

I know not if there is truth in these re- 
marks— perhaps not. I do not cling to 
my generalizations. I know what I feel. 
However that may be, and whatever its 
defects, Paris remains a delightful place, 
and I believe that in the long run it is the 
only place that entirely suits me. How 
much has been said to persuade me that it 
is so! 


Some of these statements are sur- 
prising and unexpected, and we can 
only be grateful for the favorable eye 
with which Mrs. Craven generally 
views us; but there are times when 
her sympathy for England breaks 
down, as, for instance, under the very 
natural annoyance and discouragement 
of finding that though everybody is 
delighted to entertain and amuse and 
flatter her, not the closest acquaintance 
with prime ministers, nor endless visits 
to great households, will procure her 
that advancement for her husband for 
which she longs. Then she breaks. 
forth into a little diatribe, if not against. 
England yet against its spirit. 


Here there is always an immovable bar- 
rier, beyond which I cannot hope to find 
sympathy, and I have not one friend here. 
who can or will aid me in the object which 
I have in heart. All this, notwithstanding 
the kindness with which I meet, I might 
almost say the flattery offered to me, ends 
by chilling and irritating me. This Prot- 
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estantism worries and disgusts me. The 
false imputations, the false witnesses 
against neighbors, a national crime of 
which England is guilty towards Catholics, 
wears out my patience. It weakens that 
which I had hoped to draw yet closer. No 
doubt the liberty of Catholics is respected 
in outward matters, and politically they 
have valuable rights which they freely use. 
But this is balanced by the atmosphere 
of calumny which surrounds them, and 
against which it is always necessary to 
struggle, and that is wearisome, or to en- 
dure, and that is intolerable. Besides 
which I can as little sympathize with the 
anti-national tone adopted by English 
Catholics, and especially by converts, 
though what I hear of the other side justi- 
fies them to a certain degree. 


All this is very true, though we 
doubt if the Catholic scorn of Protes- 
tants is not equal to the Protestants’ 
calumny of Catholics. ‘‘ No popery”’ 
is a hideous and horrible superstition, 
and we are perfectly willing to ac- 
knowledge as much ; but perhaps it is 
as well for national good feeling not to 
inquire into the balance on that other 
side. While we are on the subject of 
French and English, however, we must 
quote one delightful living scene, an 
amusing sharp interlude which took 
place at an English table, and in which 
we can almost hear the two French- 
men snapping their brief sentences at 
each other over the heads of the En- 
glish listeners with that frank and 
complete indifference to the opinions 
of the persons under discussion which 
is so charmingly characteristic of their 
nation. The scene is a small dinner- 
party at Holland House, and the chief 
talker no less a person than M. 
Thiers : — 


It was a very small dinner-party, and the 
little great man talked with brilliancy as 
he explained the reasons why the English 
army was so inferior to the French. The 
English, he repeated frequently, have no 
merit but that of courage. The guests 
who were present did not contradict him, 
until M. de Pontois exclaimed with stento- 
rian energy, ‘*‘ You are right no doubt, they 
have not military qualities; but they are 
the only soldiers who have beaten us.’’ 
‘*Oh ! where ?”’ cried M. Thiers, suddenly 
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cut short and not pleased by the remark. 
‘*Where?’? said M. de Pontois. ‘In 
Spain —at Waterloo.”’ ‘‘ Ah, bah!” cried 
M. Thiers. ‘‘It is true they beat us, but 
why?” ‘I don’t know why,’’ answered 
M. de Pontois ; ‘‘ but the fact remains that 
we never beat them.” ‘‘ Yes, we did,”’ 
said M. Tiers, ‘‘at Fontenoy.” 


We do not think it would occur to 
any two Englishmen, at whatsoever 
point of savagery, to discuss the infe- 
riority of the French army at a French 
dinner-table in Paris or elsewhere ; but 
this is one of the most distinct national 
differences in respect of manners. 

Mrs. Bishop is very sparing in de- 
tails of the wider life which Mrs. 
Craven lived in the midst of her days. 
This is about the only sketch we can 
find of one of the eminent persons 
among whom she passed her life. It 
seems a ridiculously long time since 
Lord Palmerston was one of the great- 
est figures in Europe. Everything has 
so changed that his personality, his 
attitude, the effect he produced on the 
Continent, and the most characteristic 
popularity which he possessed at home, 
strike us with a sense of distance which 
is absurd when we remark how many 
people are still living who can recall 
that gay and careless figure, so En- 
glish, so unlike anything traditionally 
known as English, so embarrassing to 
the foreign spectator, so congenial in 
paradox to ourselves. Mrs. Craven’s 
portrait of the great statesman has, 
with some natural mistakes, a great 
deal of truth in it. 


He is not a great party leader as his 
friends represent him to be, and as the 
position he holds would indicate ; neither 
is he the evil genius which the greater part 
of Europe will have him to be. In fact, he 
is in no way a genius, and he is nothing 
great. His nearest approach to greatness 
is in his imperturbable good temper, which 
remains unshadowed whether he is in or 
out of office, beaten or triumphant, vio- 
lently attacked or unduly praised. He is 
always the same, always ready to do jus- 
tice to his adversaries, never embittered 
against them, never even impatient. In 
1852 I was in Broadlands at the time when 
he resigned office under Lord John Rus- 
sell’s government. I saw no traces of 
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resentment in him; he did not say a word 
of recrimination or bitterness, nor did he 
assume affected moderation. The only 
perceptible difference appeared in a greater 
elasticity of spirits in his conversation. 
He was less reserved and more playful, and 
gave more time to society. His indiffer- 
ence to general opinion seems contempt for 
it ; his taste for liberty gains for him the 
reputation of being revolutionary. He does 
not write exactly as he speaks, and it is sin- 
gular that fewer rash words escape him in 
the heat of speech than in a despatch writ- 
ten at leisure. In short, he is in England 
generally master of his hearers, because he 
knows them so well, while his ignorance 
about foreigners is extreme ; and his tol- 
erant spirit towards his fellow-countrymen 
becomes colored by the strongest prejudices 
when he has to do with other people. That 
explains some of his mistakes, and the dis- 
like felt for him outside his own country ; 
and yet this dislike is unjust. Notwith- 
standing his misconceptions, nothing is 
less true than that he has the wish attrib- 
uted to him to revolutionize Europe for the 
benefit of England. He loves justice as 
Sincerely as he hates oppression. He 
thinks it is for the interest of all nations 
that they should be governed as well as 
possible. He has the right to think that 
the political experiences of his country 
have been fortunate ; but he is wrong not 
to see that elsewhere the risks of English 
methods might be greater than their ad- 
vantages, and that, though it is easy to 
mimic English institutions, it is not easy 
to imitate them. 


We remember the amusement and 
surprise with which we heard many 
years ago the Count de Montalembert 
express himself on the same subject. 
The cheerful “* Pam ” of that wide and 
familiar English popularity, which is 
apt, let us allow, to become too famil- 
iar, if not vulgar, in its widest exten- 
sion, was to that acutest of French 
critics something like a new incarna- 
tion of the devil. A certain awe was 
in the dislike and repugnance with 
which he was regarded, an emblem of 
ruthless national selfishness, arrogance, 
and unscrupulousness. Perhaps there 


was a certain truth in this outside 
judgment, and Lord Palmerston did 
really think no claims in the world of 
any importance in competition with the 
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advantage of his own country, which 
was certainly the foreign view of him. 
However, as this is, or was, the foreign 
view of all English administration, 
sharpened in his case by a keen sense 
as of diabolical cleverness, prompti- 
tude, and energy, it is perhaps the less 
important. 

The best time, according to ordinary 
ideas, of Mrs. Craven’s life was already 
over when her literary career began. 
The publication of the “ Récit d’une 
Seeur’’? gave a new beginning to an 
existence of which it might truly be 
said that it had comprised almost every- 
thing that society could give and all 
the knowledge and experience that 
could be acquired among the highest 
haunts of men. There was nobody 
she did not know, nothing she had not 
seen, few things indeed in which she 
had not had her share, more or less, 
though unfortunately without any of 
those great results which, humanly 
speaking, the world seems to have had 
a right to expect. But now a fresh 
range of new sensations and successes 
opened before her. She was never to 
be that ideal ambassadress of which 
perhaps in the deepest secrets of her 
mind she had once dreamt. But there 
was a new world to be conquered all 
the same. Even during the most bril- 
liant period of her career it had been 
her greatest happiness to retire into 
the passionate and joyous and sad 
world of her youth, living it over again 
in the letters of the past, and carrying 
on from year to year a delicate work 
of arrangement, of selection, with the 
hope some time of revealing to a circle 
of sympathizers, wider even than those 
who already knew of it by personal 
connection or friendship, the delightful 
tender story of her brother and sister — 
the romance of Christian and Catholic 
life which was in her hands in the 
“Histoire”? of Alexandrine. It was 
her luxury to turn to this when there 
was an interval of special quiet, or 
when the interest of external life 
temporarily failed. But it was not 
till 1863, when her life was on the 
verge of many and great changes, that 
it was completed. She took it to Paris 
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to submit it to her friends and take 
their advice as to its publication. Al- 
most the only survivor of that period 
of romance and happiness was Count 
de Montalembert, the gentle Montal 
of Alexandrine’s story, the Catholic 
democrat of the Avenir, the champion 
of freedom and education, the his- 
torian of monks and saints, whose 
period of public life was long over, and 
who was now hard bound by failing 
health to — the hardest of punishments 
for so active and brilliant a mind —a 
sick-room in the midst of the intellec- 
tual commotion of Paris. It is difficult 
in a few words to indicate such a 
character as that of Count de Mon- 
talembert — all goodness and geniality 
without, all keen observation, keen 
wit, and swift sarcastic perception 
within ; an enthusiast, yet the acutest 
man of the world, with an eagle eye 
for every pretence, yet in sympathy 
with anything that was genuine and 
true, even when quite out of his 
sphere. But for the much more emo- 
tional tone natural in France which his 
English blood and training occasionally 
made a little shamefaced in him, we 
might have considered it a doubtful 
advantage to submit the wonderful 
ethereal romance of Albert and Alex- 
andrine to a critic so clear and so 
trenchant. But he had taken his share 
in that romance in his youth, and was 
still, and until the end of his days, not- 
withstanding his keen sarcastic humor, 
the same chivalrous and romantic son 
of the Crusaders who had once 
dreamed of conjoining all the powers 
of Church and State in the service of 
freedom. So paradoxical a character 
is always of the highest interest to the 
spectator. Montalembert played the 
part of a critic as he might have been 
expected to do. He was at first 
strongly opposed to the publication of 
a book so intimately opening up the 
most private recesses of the heart to 
the public eye, with a very natural 
feeling which scarcely required to be 
intensified by the prejudices of a 
Frenchman against publicity. But as 
the beauty of the book gained upon 
him, Montalembert withdrew his oppo- 
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sition. The same effect was produced 
in several others to whom the manu- 
script was submitted. The Count de 
Mun objected tothe publication of the 
letters of his wife, which formed so 
great a part of the collection ; but he, 
too, was overcome by the charm of 
that revelation of youth and uncon- 
scious natural feeling. These critics 
consented first that the book should be 
printed for private circulation only ; 
but a privacy of five hundred copies is 
easily broken, and soon all France was 
talking and weeping over Alex and 
Eugénie and the love tale, almost for 
the first time told in all its purity and 
grace —half infantile, half angelic. 
Much has that country always known 
about love impure and _ forbidden ; 
there is no such authority in all the 
intricate ways of so-called passion. 
But this was altogether new, and so 
true that the most prudent nation in 
the world was partially frightened, par- 
tially overawed, and altogether con- 
quered by the fascination of the fairy 
tale — terrified to let its girls know that 
such a thing could be in a world where 
the dot and the eligible parti were the 
things alone to be considered, yet car- 
ried away by a tide of feeling which 
flesh and blood could not resist. 

It is not very often given, even to a 
writer of genius, to produce such an 
effect as this; and Mrs. Craven, 
though one of the cleverest of women, 
was not in any way a person of genius. 
She wrote a number of books after- 
wards, which were not of very great 
account, and which, indeed, we should 
have been as well pleased she had not 
written. The “ Récit d’une Sceur”’ 
had very little to do with any literary 
gift of hers, or of any one’s. The 
letters and simple story of which it is 
composed are charmingly written, but 
without any pretension to style, or re- 
flecting any special intellectual power. 
They are a simple revelation of life, in 
which there was nothing unusual, no 
fantastic effort, but only a spirit, pure 
and noble, which transformed the com- 
monest action ; vague lights of almost 
miracle, too, were on the horizon, like 
that story of the Jew who, straying by 
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chance into the church where M. de la 
Ferronays, the most modest, the most 
humble of all, without any pretensions 
of saintliness, lay awaiting his burial, 
was suddenly convulsed by the pangs 
of compunction and conversion, and, 
crying, ‘* Ce monsieur doit avoir beau- 
coup prié pour moi,’’ became a Chris- 
tian on the spot, and afterwards a 
devoted priest and monk. We do not 
mean the faintest satire, yet we almost 
think that the devotion of a well- 
known figure among ourselves to this 
book and its writers is as remarkable 
as the conversion of Father Ratis- 
bonne. 

This great success was followed by 
as great a crash of calamity and dis- 
aster in Mrs. Craven’s life. We are 
not told how Mr. Craven lost his 
money. It would seem to have been 
chiefly from the eager share he took 
in schemes for the improvement of 
Naples, when that long-troubled coun- 
try finally became part of the kingdom 
of Italy, and everybody believed that 
iis new and unaccustomed freedom 
would bring sudden enlightenment, 
public spirit, and universal ameliora- 
tion, results which are never to be had 
all at once. However that may be, the 
money was lost, and had to be followed 
by the palace at Chiatomone, the villa 
at Castagneto, and all that was most 
beautiful and precious in the acces- 
sories of life. Eventually Mr. and 
Mrs. Craven settled in an apartment in 
Paris, in the old Faubourg, which she 
by no means loved, but where a dwel- 
ling-place was found, with the freedom 
of a view over the garden of a convent, 
which reconciled Mrs. Craven for many 
things. The Montalemberts lived in 
the same quarter, with many other old 
friends. It was a perfectly appropriate 
retirement for the fallen fortunes of a 
pair whom no reverse of fate could 
make uninteresting to the world, or 
separate from their own caste and kind. 

As the course of life goes on, how- 
ever, Mrs. Bishop confines herself 
more and more to the graver side of her 
friend’s life. She misses, or perhaps 


does not care to acknowledge, the great 
charm which there is in the union of a 
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wholesome interest in the world and 
all its ways, such as was characteristic 
of Mrs. Craven, with the prevailing 
religious habit of her mind — two 
things which she managed to combine 
so much better than most people to the 
great advantage of both phases — and 
which was so admirably remarked upon 
by Carlyle, in words which Mrs. Cra- 
ven herself quotes : ‘* There’s about ye 
a mixture of worldliness and earnest- 
ness which pleases me very much.”’ 
It is not, perhaps, to be expected that 
this combination should find equal 
favor with one most anxious to point 
out the unworldliness of the character 
which she wishes to portray. There 
was never anything ungenerous, any 
failure of sympathy with all noble as- 
pirations, in the worldliness of Mrs. 
Craven. Here are some of her reflec- 
tions at a trying moment, when the 
woman, who has had so many of the 
successes of society, and prized them, 
awakens suddenly to the consciousness. 
that a term has come to her natural 
course of triumph : — 


The time that has elapsed has been a 
memorable time for me. During three 
weeks I was ill. My illness was aggravated 
by solitude, and during that solitude I was 
attacked with a violence I never felt before, 
by every impression, real or imaginary, 
which could most disturb me, and threw 
me into a state of depression as miserable 
as it was humiliating. 

During my illness and solitude I had all 
of a sudden a clear vision of the final de- 
parture of that reflected youth which I 
had retained, perhaps, longer than others 
do. It was a sharp pain, for an instant, as 
if I had suddenly passed from youth to age. 
I thought of my charming and happy prin- 
cess, and all her lively and happy feelings, 
and that atmosphere of kindliness that she 
carries with her, her confident aspirations, 
her courage, whether to enjoy or to wish, 
to suffer or to hope. And besides all that 
she has been, and the many interests which 
have filled her life, she has the sense of 
youth—the sense of triumph, which is 
doubtless what the Bible calls the pride of 
life. I remember how vividly I felt it ; and 
my self-love, always, alas ! so great, whis- 
pered besides that not only was I young, 





but that I was dowered with some of the 
gifts which give radiance to youth. 
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And now all that is over and past and 
already far distant, and instead of having 
gradually become aware of my decline, it 
suddenly breaks on me that but yesterday 
I was young and to-morrow I shall be old. 





Her literary career is perhaps not 
much to be reckoned with, but it was 
an important feature of her later life, 
as it is in the lives of many people 
whose productions are much less 
known to this world than even hers. 
Mrs. Craven knew better than to insist 
upon her literary achievements, but 
still she was not without her ambition, 
and the aim she set before herself, 
though modestly expressed, was no 
small aim—if she or any one else 
could have carried it out. 


As to my writing [she says] as you wish, 
on general social topics, you are mistaken 
in thinking I have the natural talent to do 
it or power to do it to any purpose. I 
must go on my way attempting to purify 
French fiction, 19 redeem that word Love 
from the profanation which has made it 
almost unpronounceable in French, and to 
revive or produce some little sentiment of 
poetry in my dear but most prosaique Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, where (next to the 
other one) poetry is the most forbidden of 
words, and is in itself looked upon as a 
most dangerous ingredient in life, whereas 
it seems to me so obvious that the present 
danger of even the best French society lies 
in exactly the opposite direction. If, on 
the other hand, I could also induce some of 
the writers of modern Frencli fiction to be- 
lieve that strong feelings and even passion 
can exist in that region of purity and good- 
ness outside of which they live and write, 
the whole of the little good of which I am 
capable would be accomplished. 


We think Mrs. Craven was mistaken 
in speaking of this as a little good — as 
much mistaken as we believe she was 
in supposing that she would ever ac- 
complish it. It exceeds the power of 
the imagination to conceive how a 
series of stories founded on the first 
principle of giving a religious turn to 
every incident —of founding a wom- 
an’s power, for instance, to resist the 
temptations of a forbidden love solely 
upon the fact of a sudden confession to 
an unknown priest, and his admoni- 
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tions thereupon — should be instru- 
mental in purifying French fiction. 
The incident is effective and melodra- 
matic, but it is not even new, having 
been employed before in works of the 
old school. It is contrary to all the 
canons of a more refined art, and is 
extremely unlikely to modify the ideas 
of M. Paul Bourget, or even of M. 
Georges Ohnet. This is a mistake 
which many good people make, but it 
is scarcely what we should have ex- 
pected from Mrs. Craven, who ought 
to have known so much better. How- 
ever, the immense success of the 
**Récit d’une Sceur” no doubt in- 
creased her sense of the power of 
religious feeling even over a world 
lying in wickedness. But, after all,a 
religious-minded woman ought to have 
been able to recover her balance, one 
would think, without reference to a 
priest in a matter so clear as her con- 
jugal duties. His introduction vulgar- 
izes and reduces the victory to a lower 
level. The lesson is taken from the 
secular romancist rather than given to 
him. 

This was not at all the inspiration of 
the ‘ Récit d’une Sceur.”” There is 
no introduction of any conventional 
confessional or priestly influence in 
that true and simple tale. Alexan- 
drine comes to the fold of the Church 
by slow action of her own thoughts, 
her own love, the profound piety which 
breathes about her, and which was 
evidently quite new to her fervid 
young spirit. All is nature and spon- 
taneous simpie action, the noiseless 
influences of heaven, no doubt, the 
equally noiseless progress of inclination 
and sympathy. Here the actual is in- 
finitely more poetical than the _ficti- 
tious, and far more real and convincing. 
Her books, however, remained of sufti- 
cient importance in France to secure 
her an annuity from her publisher for 
the end of her life, even after their 
first popularity was over ; which shows 
there is always an audience for good — 
should they even occasionally prove 
goody — works of fiction, and was an 
excellent and laudable result in its way, 
though not so great as that purification 
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of French fiction for which Mrs. Cra- 
ven says she hoped. 

It is an excellent conclusion, no 
doubt, to become more and more ab- 
sorbed in religion as life tends towards 
the end; but it is a pity that anything 
should be done to break the unique 
charm of this full and much-mingled 
existence. We prefer to find that the 
liveliest talk in the evening, the most 
animated discussions, a little contro- 
versy, a little enthusiasm for secular 
matters, even more than a little poli- 
tics, take nothing away from the de- 
voutness which makes the domestic 
chapel and the morning mass so great 
a happiness to the aged pilgrim. To 
know that the young people had been 
dancing over night and the old ones 
mingling a little salt of gossip in their 
talk, and Count Albert, Eugénie’s son, 
eager over his plans for his workmen’s 
clubs, makes us like all the better to 
think of that withdrawal into the 
heavenly sphere above, and the lovely 
and delightful world of the past full of 
so many dear and tender shadows, 
more real and near than the actual 
members of the society round her, 
which takes place when the brilliant 
old lady, once Pauline de la Ferronays, 
retires within the sanctuary of her own 
lonely chamber. It is this that gives 
her life its greatest interest. The 
reader, however, will scarcely be able 
to refrain from a smile when he reads 
this description of the househoid circle 
at Lumingy, which is tamer a great 
deal, it seems to us, in the gravity of 
northern France and the seriousness of 
the times, than those pictures of the 
Ferronays’ household at Naples and 
Castellamare, in which everything was 
young and careless and enterprising 
and gay. 


What would you say if you were here, 
where three families are collected, women, 
girls, men, and children, twenty-two alto- 
gether, and not one among them ever 
dreaming of a ride on horseback? In fact, 
there is not in the place a single animal 
upon whose back the feat could be accom- 
plished. This seems very strange even to 
me; English people could not stand it. 
En revanche, no English circle would sit 
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round a table in the evening, the men draw- 
ing and the women working while I read 
to them aloud the finished chapters of my 
book. All this shows how utterly different 
our two nations are ; no wonder that they 
find it so impossible to understand each 
other. 

The picture is wonderful indeed ; 
such a family party in a French coun- 
try house deeply wrapt in melancholy 
wastes of distance, with no neighbors 
near enough to join the group easily, 
and no other visitors coming and going, 
probably not even a billiard-table, and 
nothing “‘ to do’? —as an Englishman 
would sigh —either out or in, is a ter- 
rible experience. We remember one 
of the feudal castles mentioned in this 
book where Mrs. Craven was a fre- 
quent visitor, in the depths of Decem- 
ber, plenty of ice outside but not a pair 
of skates in the house — plenty inside 
too, the bath provided for the visitor 
crackling in the cold turret of the 
dressing-room attached to a great bed- 
chamber forty feet long — vast corridors 
and ante-chambers chill as Labrador, 
no visitor but the curé who came to say 
his mass once a week, and M. le Per- 
cepteur, who was a scion of a noble 
family much come down in the world. 
Mrs. Craven seems to suppose, how- 
ever, that the absence of all idea of 
riding *‘on horseback’’ is made up by 
the ideal picture, much better than En- 
gland, of the party round the table, 
complacently listening to ‘“‘ Fleurange.”’ 
We doubt whether that would be a 
general opinion here. 

Mrs. Craven’s views about politics 
are always sane and sensible, and full 
of excellent judgment. Notwithstand- 
ing all prepossessions she never aban- 
doned the cause of Italy nor the fine 
delusion that the Catholic faith and 
political freedom ought to go together. 
And it cost her a great struggle, when 
the question of Roma capitale arose 
among the newly emancipated Italians, 
to harmonize her political sympathies 
with her obedience to the Church. 
This is from Naples in the first excite- 
ment of the new life : — 

Imagine how I enjoy sitting at table 
every day between my brother, who thinks 
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as all Frenchmen do on these affairs, and 
Count Arrivabene, a young Garibaldian, @ 
peine défroqué et débarbouillé from his 
prison at Gaeta, from which he was set 
free by an exchange of prisoners... . I 
feel sometimes as if I were on burning 
coals, and I feel a wild wish to escape, par- 
ticularly when they bring forward that 
endless Roman question. Yet I will not 
conceal from you, as generally I do from 
others, that perceiving the moral force of 
these plebiscites which one after the other 
lead all the Italian cities towards junction 
in one great kingdom, I cannot shut out 
the hope that from Rome may at last come 
the gran rifiuto of her lost provinces, which 
would so greatly increase the spiritual 
power of the Papacy. 

We do not know whether this was 
more than the last flash of that vision- 
ary and enthusiastic Catholicism of 
1830, which believed that new heavens 
and a new earth were to come from the 
union of the Church and Freedom ; but 
it is touching to read of the devout 
imagination now when so many strange 
things and eventful years have come 
and gone. 

Mrs. Craven was equally sensible, 
which perhaps is still more wonderful, 
upon the question of Home Rule. 
Very few indeed are the French politi- 
cians who are impartial on this subject. 
It is a commonplace among them to 
compare Ireland with Poland as coun- 
tries equally oppressed by an alien race 
and creed ; and this opinion exists, or 
used to exist, as much among the most 
highly educated class of liberal think- 
ers, taking the greater part of their 
political beliefs from England, as 
among the most ignorant of bigoted 
Catholics. We remember that Mon- 
talembert was not to be convinced on 
this subject, any more than the narrow- 
est of country priests, notwithstanding 
even the strange fact, of which he and 
still more his family were a little 
ashamed, that his keen, youthful per- 
ceptions had found out O’Connell to be 
a humbug ata very early period. (But 
what a genial humbug and a big one, 





instead of the small race of his shriek- 
ing successors!) It is curious, too, 
that in acknowledging this we all re- 
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small, influence continually at work in 
France, and the power of which it is 
difficult to overestimate. It shows 
even in the work before us. The En- 
glish friends of a devout Catholic are 
very largely Irish—which is not a 
bull, though it may appear so. The 
English nurse or governess is so to a 
quite extraordinary extent. We have 
heard the most strenuous accents of 
Cork issuing from young French lips 
which had been trained in our Anglo- 
Saxon tongue by such means; the 
prepossession thus given is as subtle 
as universal, and it accounts for a great 
deal of pseudo-national feeling. With 
a similar partiality the English house- 
hold gets its French bonne from Switz- 
erland, and therefore misses any reflex 
action from the genuine French mind ; 
though the honest Swiss are not likely 
to spread hostility at all events, what- 
ever little imperfection in the way of 
accent they may bring with them. 
Mrs. Craven, however, knew enough 
of the question to have formed a right 
opinion about Home Rule, and she 
expresses it with great frankness, espe- 
cially in respect to the Irish clergy, 
whose position she was evidently quite 
unable to reconcile with any Catholic 
or religious law. 


I have read over attentively the pastorals 
of Dr. McCabe, and also the resolutions of 
the clergy of Cloyne. It is a language too 
different from that in which the Catholic 
people is addressed by its clergy all over 
the world to be conceivable for us, unless 
we are to understand that in Ireland it is 
the people who lead the clergy, and not the 
clergy who guide the people. Enough has 
been said of the virtues and wrongs of the 
Irish. It is now time, it seems to me, for 
their pastors to tell of their faults and of 
their crimes. England has for many years 
been in a temper to listen to their griev- 
ances and to remedy them if justly, tem- 
perately, and clearly stated. Surely there 
must be Irishmen capable of doing this. 
Good heavens ! if Poland was in the same 
situation, if they possessed religious and 
civil liberty, notwithstanding their bad and 


| cruel landlords, we should, as they would, 


feel very thankful indeed; and we our- 
selves here, undergoing, as we are, religious 


main insensible to one great, if also! persecution (which, after all, is the worst 
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of all grievances, though the Irish clergy 
forget to remark it), how differently we are 
advised by the highest ecclesiastical au- 
thority. . . . Of course, it is visible enough 
that the preseut Irish agitation is simply 
revolutionary, but that is why it is so 
astounding that the clergy so hesitatingly 
denounce it. Those whom at present 
there is an attempt to wrong outrageously, 
and who are in fact the victims of to-day, 
are the landlords. It is by them, therefore, 
that the clergy ought to stand... . 

All the persecutions of the Church in 
France, in Germany, and Italy seemed to 
me nothing in comparison with the dis- 
grace which Ireland was inflicting on the 
Church. . . . I see in a paper of last night 
that the Irish bishops are strenuously op- 
posing the proposal of many in England to 
bring about a renewal of relations between 
the Holy See and the English government. 
It is my belief that they hate the English 
to such a degree that they had rather they 
did not become Catholics, or behave well 
to the Church, or indeed to themselves, 
because all these would be reasons for 
hating them less ; and they worship their 
hatred, and cling to it more than to their 
faith. 

Those queer Catholics the Irish! [Mrs. 
Craven exclaims on another occasion]. 
What is true for all the world is not true 
for Ireland according to their view, and the 
wrong done by an Irishman is not at all in 
their eyes like the same wrong done by any 
other man in the world.... You and 
Mrs. La Touche cannot pretend to be 
among the Irish of the right sort, though 
I have not yet quite understood where one 
began and where one ceased to be an Irish 
man or woman. I am told, for instance, 
that Lord O’ Hagan and Lord Emly are no 
longer to be considered as Irishmen — and 
so on of all those I like. 


She thought, however, that Home Rule 
would be attained, although it would 
be fatal all round. ‘* The bill will pass 
unopposed by the Lords, and the time 
of its failure in Ireland will then be- 
gin.’”?’ This, we may suppose, was the 
opinion of Holland House, from which 
she dates this fortunately erroneous 
prophecy. It is a little tantalizing to 
find a good many letters from Holland 
House, with all its traditions of brilliant 
talk, and intellectual interest, with ex- 
tremely little in them. To be sure, 
the great day of that remarkable lions’ 
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den and literary autocracy was over ; 
still it must have had, we should im- 
agine, echoes round it of the greatness 
of the past. Here is one sketch among 
the very few that are worth quoting : — 


Mr. Gladstone, next to whom I sat at 
dinner at Lord Granville’s the other day, 
was most pleasant, talkative, brilliant, 
eager, full of poetry and earnestness, and 
yet to my mind how visionary on some 
points and how unpractical! We talked 
of everything, and it certainly was most 
interesting. One thing he said with an 
energy which added to the feeling he ex- 
pressed, that the growth of infidelity was 
the one evil to be resisted before all others, 
and that whoever served the cause of Faith 
and Christianity was doing the greatest of 
all deeds to be done. ‘‘In comparison 
with that nothing whatever signifies much 
in this world.”’” I said it was a good thing 
for England that her prime minister should 
utter such words. 


But these scraps of the world grow 
less and less as the book draws to an 
end. The letters to Sir M. Grant Duff 
are almost the only exceptions to the 
strictly religious correspondence, and 
her friendship with him is a piquant 
touch in the fading life. That so grave 
a personage should have used a sort of 
calendar compiled by a pious enthusi- 
ast, with all the dates and memorial 
days of the ‘ Récit,’’? should have kept 
up some half-century after the end of 
that youthful romance and tragedy the 
gentle recollection of Alex and Eugénie 
and their tender sayings, sending little 
sprigs of jasmine to the sole survivor 
on certain anniversaries, is one of the 
most curious things in literature, touch- 
ing in its reality and very pleasantly 
demonstrative of the “soft place” 
which is always to be found ina good 
heart —if it were not for the faintest 
lurking sense of humor in these kind 
sentimentalities from so unlikely a 
quarter. They bring us back pleas- 
antly to the book which is Mrs. Cra- 
ven’s chief title to be remembered in 
literature, though it is not literature 
properly so called, nor, as she and her 
admirers often repeat, a book at all in 
the ordinary sense of the word. Here 
are some little indications from her 
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own hand of the way in which that 
book moved other souls to whom it was 
a revelation. Towards the end of her 
life Mrs. Craven made a last visit to 
Boury, then in a second set of hands, 
the present proprietors having learnt 
to take pride in the associations of the 
place : — 





Still more astonishing and gratifying is 
the fact of the many visitors who come, 
some from very great distances, to pray in 
the little churchyard. A man had been 
there the day before who had come all the 
way from Lille to spend an hour there— 
and he has written to me since a letter, 
which has touched me deeply, to explain to 
me in what kind of a way he had been 
helped by those whose story he had read, 
and why he thanked me so much for 
having written it. He speaks with a kind 
of passionate affection of them all. He is 
an employé on the railroad. A girl, too, a 
very nice young Alsatian, with whom the 
‘*Récit’’ had made me acquainted, went off 
the other day to Boury to place a wreath 
on my mother’s grave, because, she said, 
she was the one she turned to with the 
greatest love whilst reading the book, and 
she felt she must go and thank me. 


Here, however, is another amusing 
side of the question : — 


I had a letter the other day which would 
have amused you from a young man — very 
young, I suppose — who called himself un 
obscur étudiant, and dated from the very 
centre of the pays latin. He had been 
reading for the first time the ‘‘ Récit d’une 
Sceur,’”? and had to say about it a great 
deal that was touching and flattering for 
me to hear. But what he was annoyed at 
was that such a beautiful book should be 
so very little known, and should never 
have been spoken of. At first this remark 
made me laugh a little; then I reflected 
that if this young reader is only twenty- 
two or twenty-four, it is very natural that 
he should never have heard of it, and I 
fee] thankful that one of quite another 
generation should read it with so much 
pleasure. 


Mrs. Craven lived to be eighty-three, 
and then — may we not say without 
irreverence that there are people who 
have no luck in this world ? — after all 
her brilliant talk, her love of social in- 
tercourse, the many things she had to 
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say which ‘‘ choked’ her sometimes in 
her occasional solitudes, was stricken 
down by that most terrible of maladies 
paralysis, and lay for ten months, a 
long lifetime in such circumstances, 
bound in chains more hard than iron, 
speechless, as unable to communicate 
with those about her as if she had been 
dead. The conclusion is so tragic, that. 
the heart aches painfully in sympathy 
with the sufferer bound to “ that night- 
mare, life in death.” In the later 
months of her long agony she seems to 
have given forth a murmur, inartic- 
ulate, which one of her tender nurses 
calls her cantilena, and from the vary- 
ing tones of which some guesses at her 
meaning, so far, at least, as feeling 
went, could be divined; there could 
not be a more piteous picture of human 
weakness. Upon this last act it is too 
heart-rending to dwell. On April 3, 
1891, the ill luck and the frequent 
trials came to an end, and a few days 
after she rejoined the many whom she 
had loved and lost at Boury, where, a 
few years before, her always loving and 
faithful husband had also been laid. 
This world could scarcely have given 
more to a@ woman than was given to 
her—youth, love, happiness, reputa- 
tion, sorrow, trouble, and anguish, and 
in the end an oblivion at which she 
was able to smile. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
THE IRRESPONSIBLE NOVELIST. 


BY AN INDOLENT REVIEWER. 


THERE is a popular, but on the 
whole an erroneous, notion that hostile 
criticism proceeds of personal malice. 
The severest criticisms probably are 
written by conscientious young persons 
with high literary ideals and little ac- 
quaintance with the world. A late 
French critic, M. Désiré Nisard, put 
on record his own dolorous experience, 
which no doubt has been the experi- 
ence of many. As a beginner, alone 
in the proverbial garret, he devoted to 
his criticisms earnest study and a 
jealous regard for the honor of letters. 
By degrees he made a name, became 
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known, began to receive invitations. 
The books he had criticised he had 
regarded simply as books. To his sur- 
prise and chagrin he met them now in 
society as angry and unforgiving men 
and women. Authors he had cen- 
sured were constrained in his pres- 
ence ; their wives would not meet him 
at dinner. Few classes surely are so 
unhappy as to incur on grounds so 
impersonal such strong personal re- 
sentments. ; 

The perils amid which the reviewer 
plies his harmless, if necessary, trade 
are vividly illustrated by an amusing 
story in a recent book by Dr. Wright 
on ‘The Brontés in Ireland.’ Char- 
lotte Bronté sent an early copy of 
‘*¢ Jane Eyre ”’ to her Irish uncle Hugh. 
The book was received in the family 
circle with misgiving ; the instinct of 
the blood-relation suggested that niece 
Charlotte had probably made a fool of 
herself. To know the worst Hugh 
Bronté set off to Ballynaskeagh Manse 
to take the opinion of the Rev. David 
McKee, an old friend of the family 
and the literary oracle of the neighbor- 
hood. For once the oracle was neither 
dumb nor doubtful. ‘* Hughey,’ thus 
it spake, ‘the book bears the Bronté 
stamp on every sentence and idea, and 
it is the grandest novel that has been 
produced in my time.’? Hugh Bronté 
wrung the parson’s hand and departed, 
no longer despondent but elated. 
Charlotie’s book was something for the 
relations to boast of, and not to be 
ashamed of. And boast they did, you 
may depend upon it, until no doubt 
the name of Currer Bell became the 
bugbear of the place. At length, at 
the zenith of the family triumph, came 
the notorious article on ‘‘ Jane Eyre ’”’ 
in the Quarterly Review. The neigh- 
bors naturally relieved their feelings in 
gossip. So this wonderful niece of 
Hugh Bronté was after all, it seemed, 
a‘ bad woman,’’— that was the popu- 
lar version at Ballynaskeagh of the 
critic’s judgment. You conceive the 
wrath of the relations. Uncle Hugh, 
with something of ‘ Wuthering 
Heights’’ in his Bronté blood, felt 
himself called to be the avenger of the 
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outraged family honor. Of the solem- 
nities with which he prepared his 
blackthorn, and therewith set forth on 
his mission of vengeance, you may 
read a spirited account in Dr. Wright’s 
pages. He called at Haworth for a 
blessing on his undertaking. Char- 
lotte, like a sensible girl, endeavored 
to dissuade him, and so did her father 
as befitted a Christian clergyman. 
Gentle sister Anne, however, blessed 
the avenger and bade him good speed. 
So up to London he went, and raged 
round the metropolis with his black- 
thorn in quest of the reviewer. He 
never succeeded in unearthing him, 
and had to return to Ballynaskeagh 
with a blackthorn unbaptized in the 
enemy’s blood. At Murray’s he saw 
more than once a personage said to be 
the editor. If it was Lockhart, it was 
probably the man he was in search of ; 
but Hugh Bronté, clutching his black- 
thorn, would deliver his private mes- 
sage to none but the declared reviewer. 
Well-informed literary persons natu- 
rally were forward with the desired 
information. Some knew the reviewer 
to be Thackeray, others were sure that 
it was Dickens, George Henry Lewes, 
Harriet Martineau. Happily the 
avenger misirusted the information. 
It would have been an unfortunate 
exhibition of the workings of an- 
onymity had Dickens or Thackeray 
got his crown cracked by the frantic 
Irish relative of an anonymous novelist 
for the sins of an anonymous reviewer. 
The secret of the authorship of the 
review has been loyally kept by the 
house of Murray to this day, but there 
is little doubt that it was the work of 
Lady Eastlake, then Miss Rigby. The 
current theory, however, is that the 
offending passages were editorial in- 
terpolations, which may be recognized 
as out of harmony with the general 
tenor of the article. This theory was 
first put forward some three years ago 
in the Daily News; and Dr. Wright 
has come independently to the same 
conclusion. If, as would be probable, 
the interpolations were Lockhart’s, the 
apparition of Hugh Bronté and his 
blackthorn may have served him fora 
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salutary reminder of the just bounds of 
criticism. 

For I am not here to apologize for 
this reviewer. His offence has stirred 
the bile of the urbane Mr. Birrell, and 
may justly be left to the torment of 
Mr. Swinburne’s alliterative damna- 
tion. Nor indeed amI so rash as to 
hold a brief for the reviewer in gen- 
eral, whose case is of course past 
pleading. Yet if the story of Hugh 
Bronté illustrates vividly the risks of 
the reviewer, ‘‘ Jane Eyre ”’ illustrates, 
on the other hand, the license of the 
novelist. If it comes toa question of 
hurting folks’ feelings, Charlotte 
Bronté had herself a great deal to 
answer for. No reader of “Jane 
Eyre ’’ is likely to forget the Lowood 
Institution ; well, no sooner did the 
novel reach Yorkshire than Lowood 
was identified with the Cowan Bridge 
School for the children of the clergy, 
and its founder, the Rev. Mr. Brockle- 
hurst, with the real founder of the real 
school, the Rev. William Carus Wilson. 
And very pleasant reading the novel 
made for this philanthropic clergyman 
in his old age and years of declining 
health. The school for the children of 
the clergy had been the darling scheme 
of his life. He had sympathized 
deeply with the extreme difficulty ex- 
perienced by clergymen, with their 
limited incomes, in providing for the 
education of their children ; and had 
devised this scheme of a school to be 
supported partly by subscriptions, 
where girls might receive a sound edu- 
cation for £l14a year. For more than 
a quarter of a century he worked for it 
and watched over it with unremitting 
zeal and self-denial, to find in the end 
himself and his school represented in a 
romance, read from one end of the 
country to the other, as something akin 
to Squeers and his Dotheboys’ Hall. 
That Mr. Wilson was guilty of any 
fault of omission or commission in the 
management of the school, there is, so 
far as I can make out, no evidence to 
prove and a good deal to contradict. 
Mr. Wilson, though taking upon him 
the chief management, was only one of 
twelve trustees, and none of these 
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gentlemen throughout Mr. Wilson’s 
twenty-seven years’ management ap- 
pears to have received any complaint. 
Indeed, apart from the misdeeds of 
one dirty cook (whom he dismissed), 
and of one cross governess, Miss 
Bronté herself had nothing to allege ; 
and it was admitted by all witnesses 
that, in an uphill work of charity, Mr. 
Wilson’s management was both gener- 
ous and watchful. The intensity of 
Charlotte Bronté’s bitterness it is quite 
easy to understand ; her sister Maria 
died at the school, and to watch a 
dying sister sickening over unpalatable 
food or subjected to the nagging of a 
governess, is a cruel experience for a 
child of eight or nine. The recollec- 
tion of it bit into her intensely personal 
and brooding imagination ; and nearly 
a quarter of a century later the philan- 
thropic clergyman was punished for 
having entertained unawares that dan- 
gerous angel, a future novelist. Miss 
Bronté told Mrs. Gaskell more than 
once that she would not have written 
what she did of Lowood in “Jane 
Eyre’’ if she had thought the place 
would have been so immediately iden- 
tified with Cowan Bridge. She added 
that she had not considered it neces- 
sary, in a work of fiction, to state every 
particular with the impartiality that 
might be required in a court of justice, 
nor to seek out motives and make 
allowances for human failings, as she 
might have done if dispassionately 
analyzing the conduct of those who had 
the superintendence of the institution. 
Here precisely lies the danger of this 
license of the novelist. It is this abso- 
lute irresponsibility of the romancer, 
this privilege of selecting the facts and 
imputing the motives, which, added to 
the artistic gift for deepening the 
shadows and heightening the effect, 
makes the novel so far-reaching and so 
irresistible a libel. 

One would perhaps attach more 
weight to Miss Bronté’s expression of 
regret for the wrong done to Mr. Wil- 
son if she had shown herself more 
scrupulous in her handling of living 
people in her subsequent novels. But 
what is one to say of the treatmeat of 
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the curates in “Shirley,” or of Ma- 
dame Héger in “ Villette” ? Curates, 
like many other amiable and useful 
servants of the community, have long 
dwelt in the cold shadow of romance ; 
and when, as in this case, the romancer 
was doubled with the rector’s daughter, 
these unfortunate young men naturally 
stood scant chance of humane treat- 
ment. Yet when Miss Bronté was not 
sharpening her pen for a biting por- 
trait, she had eyes for merits out- 
weighing manners even in a curate of 
Haworth. The militant Puseyism of 
these curates had provoked, you may 
remember, a quarrel in the parish over 
Church rates. The undaunted Pusey- 
ites defied the schismatics to come to 
church to hear them preach. The 
challenge, oddly enough, was accepted ; 
the chapels were closed, and ‘a keener, 
cleverer, bolder, and more heart-stir- 
ring harangue ”’ than that which one of 
these Anglican champions delivered 
from Haworth pulpit that Sunday even- 
ing, Miss Bronté had never heard. 
“He did not rant,’’ she wrote to a 
friend, ‘“‘he did not cant, he did not 
whine, he did not sniggle ; he just got 
up and spoke with the boldness of a 
man impressed with the truth of what 
he was saying, who has no fear of his 
enemies and no dread of conse- 
quences.” Nevertheless their heroism 
in the pulpit availed the curates noth- 
ing when their characters were required 
by the novelist for ‘‘ copy.” 

A review of “ Shirley ’”’ appeared in 
the Times when Miss Bronté was stay- 
ing in London with her publishers. It 
was severe, and the paper was hidden 
lest it should spoil the day’s enjoy- 
ment. Miss Bronté guessed the truth 
and persisted in her request to be 
shown the criticism. She tried to hide 
her face between the large sheets, but 
her companion could not help becom- 
ing aware of tears stealing down the 
face and dropping on the lap. I sup- 
pose nobody who has read the incident 
would like to have been the reviewer ; 
yet the reviewer at least was severe 
only on what had deliberately chal- 
lenged a public judgment. The novel- 
ist, on the other hand, had deliberately 
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pilloried the failings of private persons, 
which were not public property at all, 
and had exposed them to the derision 
of their friends and the world. When 
one remembers Mrs. Ritchie’s half 
ludicrous, half pathetic account of 
Miss Bronté’s own behavior as a lion- 
ess at Thackeray’s party, one is 
tempted, quite apart from considera- 
tions of good taste and good feeling, to 
question her right to be satirical in the 
matter of manners even at the expense 
of her father’s curates. She was quite 
aware how badly she had treated them. 
‘¢ Even the curates, poor fellows,’’ she 
wrote, ‘show no resentment; each 
characteristically finds solace for his 
own wounds in crowing over his breth- 
ren.”? Not a hint of remorse or re- 
pentance, I am afraid ; on the contrary, 
when these good fellows took it laugh- 
ing instead of crying, she is in her 
superior way quite scornful of their 
insensibility. Because ‘“‘ Mr. Donne”’ 
forgave her, she wrote: ‘*Some peo- 
ple’s natures are veritable enigmas ; I 
quite expected to have had one good 
scene at least with him; but as yet 
nothing of the sort has occurred.” 

Does not after all the impersonal and 
responsible reviewer compare favorably 
with the personal and irresponsible 
novelist ? The writer in the Quarterly 
Review did not know the anonymous 
author of *‘ Jane Eyre” from the man 
in the moon. If Lockhart interpolated 
the offending observations, he did so at 
least merely in mistaken loyalty to the 
traditions of the review and from an 
honest dislike of revolutionary senti- 
ment in the relations of the sexes. 
After all, apart from one unwarrantable 
personal insinuation, he only said pub- 
licly and curtly what Harriet Martineau 
said privately and with management 
when Charlotte Bronté adjured her 
as a friend to speak frankly. We 
now know that Charlotte Bronté was 
the most old-maidenly of Revolting 
Women ; yet strange as it may seem to 
a generation privileged to peruse the 
productions of the Pioneer Club, our 
parents and grandparents did actually 
consider Jane Eyre and Lucy Snowe 
indelicate. 
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Of course a certain usage of their 
friends by novelists is legitimate in 
fiction and indeed inevitable. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott borrowed from his father for 
old Fairford, and for the young one 
from William Clerk, and he made use 
of Laidlaw more than once ; but Scott 
was a great gentleman as well as a 
great writer; his unerring tact and 
kindly heart kept him always on the 
safe side and void of all offence. Char- 
lotte Bronté drew her heroine Shirley 
from her sister Emily whom she idol- 
ized. So long, indeed as the painter 
but adds an aureole, nobody is ag- 
grieved ; the trouble begins when the 
portrait is unamiable as well as recog- 
nizable. The aunt of George Eliot, 
who was the original of Dinah Morris, 
had no ground of complaint, and Caleb 
Garth might be accepted by the novel- 
ist’s father with tolerable equanimity ; 
but it will be agreed on the other hand, 
that however disagreeable a young gen- 
tleman Master Isaac Evans may have 
been, his sister was more than even 
with him when she presented him to 
the world as Tom Tulliver. Where 
novels are autobiographical (and prob- 
ably half the novels written are more 
or less autobiographical) there is neces- 
sarily with the self-portraiture some 
portraiture of relations and friends. 
In ‘* David Copperfield,’ which is 
frankly autobiographical, we have it 
on the authority of the minute German 
critic, that even ‘* die Schwester von 
Mealy Potatoes, who did imps in the 
pantomime, ist ebenfalls historisch.” 
To the self-portraiture in ‘‘ Penden- 
nis,’ Thackeray pleaded guilty by 
sketching his own features in an illus- 
tration of his not too heroic hero. It 
was Thackeray’s usage of his friends, 
as subjects for both pen and pencil, 
which led Edmund Yates to consider 
himself justified in making Thackeray 
himself the subject of an early essay 
in personal journalism. The story is 
familiar, and has so recently been re- 
called to the public recollection, that it 
is unnecessary to repeat it here, perti- 
nent as it is to the matter in hand. 
When Thackeray resented Yates’s 
** pen-aud-ink portrait,” the latter’s 
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impulse was to retort with a tu quoque ; 
but his purpose was overruled by 
Charles Dickens, whose advice he 
asked and followed. 

If indeed Dickens had consented to 
be accessory to Yates’s retort, it cer- 
tainly would have been curious, consid- 
ering his own license in this particular 
line. Probably the most famous case 
in the record is the case of Harold 
Skimpole and Leigh Hunt. Nor was 
that by any means Dickens’s first of- 
fence. I pass over the unfortunate 
Yorkshire schoolmasters who were 
ruined or made wretched by Dickens’s 
delineations of Squeers and Dotheboys’ 
Hall, because no doubt where a guilty 
class has to be exposed the innocent 
must sometimes suffer. But take the 
case of Fang in ‘ Oliver Twist,’ and 
read this letter which the novelist 
wrote to a Mr. Haines who at that time 
superintended the police reporis for 
the press: “In my next number of 
‘Oliver Twist,’’’? wrote Dickens, ‘I 
must have a magistrate ; and casting 
about for a magistrate whose harshness 
and insolence would render him a fit 
subject to be shown up, I have, as a 
necessary consequence, stumbled upon 
Mr. Laing of Hatton Garden celebrity. 
I know the man’s character perfectly 
well ; but as it would be necessary to 
describe his personal appearance also, 
I ought te have seen him, which (for- 
tunately or unfortunately as the case 
may be), I have never done. In this 
dilemma it occurred to me that perhaps 
I might under your auspices be smug- 
gled into the Haiton Garden office for 
a few moments some morning.” 

Let the police magistrate have been 
what you will, I call that rather an 
ugly letter. Nor is it reassuring to be 
told that after the magistrate had been 
‘brought up” before the novelist, the 
home secretary found it an easy and 
‘‘ popular”? step to remove Mr. Laing 
from the bench. If there is a public 
evil, it should be the business .of some 
more responsible authority to look to it 
than the popular novelist. The novel- 
ist is under too great temptations to 
make his characters dramatic and tell- 
ing. Dickens confessed the tempta- 
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tion, when he had no excuse of public 
zeal to offer. After the twenty-second 
chapter of “‘ David Copperfield ’’ had 
appeared in the serial form, Dickens 
received by post a piteous protest from 
the poor little Miss Mowcher of real 
life. The novelist had to confess he 
had enjoyed the fun of copying closely 
peculiarities of figure and face amount- 
ing to physical deformity of a grotesque 
little oddity among his acquaintance. 
He did not stop to consider that it was 
cruel fun for the victim. When her 
cry reached him he was shocked, and 
made some amends for the pain he had 
inflicted. But the most notorious case, 
as I have said, was Skimpole. Leigh 
Hunt was cruelly hurt by the caricature. 
Dickens knew perfectly well he was 
doing wrong, and confessed that again 
he had succumbed to the novelist’s 
temptation. He said that he often 
grieved afterwards to think he had 
yielded to the inducement of making 
the character speak like an old friend, 
for the pleasure it afforded him to find 
a delightful manner reproducing itself 
under his hand. Leigh Hunt himself 
did not at first recognize the portrait, 
and very much enjoyed the picture ; 
but when good-natured friends ex- 
plained things, as good-natured friends 
do, he suffered keenly. Dickens was 
his good friend, who had done this 
thing. In vain Dickens tried to com- 
fort him : ‘* Separate,”’ he said to him, 
‘in your own mind, what you see of 
yourself in Skimpole, from what other 
people tell you they see.’? Cold com- 
fort this! Hunt’s grievance was that 
the public did, and posterity would, 
take Skimpole’s character for his own, 
trait for trait. ‘‘ Every one in writ- 
ing,’ Dickens went on to plead, ** must 
speak from points of his experience, 
and so I of mine with you; but when 
I felt it was going too close, I stopped 
myself, and the most blotted parts of 
my manuscript are those in which I 
have been striving hard to make the 
impression I was writing from wnlike 
you.’’ Here surely is even more con- 
fession than defence. Of course what 
Dickens says is perfectly true. He 
was but doing what all the novelists 





have done ; and the testimony of the 
great novelists is unanimous, that 
genius never merely copies from life, 
but always idealizes and combines. 

What Dickens said, Charlotte Bronté 
said likewise. ‘* You are not to sup- 
pose any of the characters in * Shirley ”’ 
intended as literal portraits. It would 
not suit the rules of art nor of my own 
feelings to write in that style. We 
only suffer reality to suggest, never to 
dictate.”’ And as it was back to the 
days of Fielding, so we are told is it 
down to the days of ‘*Dodo.’’ Even 
the misguided manufacturer of romans 
& clef trims and twists. M. Daudet 
assured Gambetta that had he really 
meant Numa Roumestan for him, he 
would have made him so like that there 
should have been no possibility of mis- 
take. The mischief is that genius has 
a knack of making the borrowed traits 
twice as natural as life, till the average 
man recognizes the likeness a mile off. 
And then the differences which the 
author emphasizes in order -to prove 
that the picture is no portrait serve 
only to aggravate the libel. It is easy 
enough for criticism to discriminate 
how much in Skimpole is Leigh Hunt, 
and how much not ; but unfortunately 
the general public is not critical, and 
the result has been that Dickens did 
his friend a more lasting injury than 
did all his enemies from the “ fat 
Adonis of forty ’ downwards. Seeing 
that Micawber was drawn from Dick- 
ens’s own father, and Mrs. Nickleby 
from his mother, it is little wonder that 
the novelist could not restrain himself 
to spare his friends. 

These libels of genius are doubly em- 
barrassing to the victim: The author 
vexes him from a high sense of literary 
obligation ; and the victim is in no 
position to complain, for a complaint 
serves only to publish his shame, and 
is taken for an admission that the dra- 
matic villain or picturesque fool of the 
author’s imagination is a recognizable 
portrait. If the real Parson Adams 
had been so foolish as to take Field- 
ing’s portrait in bad part, a charitable 
world would certainly have assumed 
that there was much discreditable truth 
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behind that queer story of his being 
found in Mrs. Slipslop’s bedroom. I 
yass over the flagrant case of Disraeli, 
for indeed the calendar of the novel- 
ist’s offences in this kind is inex- 
haustible, and I have quoted enough 
examples for my purpose. I have cited 
familiar examples, just because they 
are familiar, and because if I attacked 
later and lesser cases (of which there 
is assuredly no lack) these precedents 
would be quoted against me. Besides, 
familiar as these cases are, we have for 
the most part heard the stories from 
one side only. Only the novelist’s ad- 
vocate has his say, and the jury is 
packed with delighted and grateful 
readers. The reader is tempted to 
think it expedient that one little cripple 
should wince and smart in order that 
the world may crack its sides in laugh- 
ter over Dickens’s caricature. Well, 
we have been admonished not to blend 
our pleasure or our pride with sorrow 
of the meanest thing that feels; and 
even the obscurest victim of the most 
brilliant novelist deserves some sympa- 
thetic consideration. Not all the bril- 
liant things in ‘‘ Bleak House” atone 
for the wrong done to Leigh Hunt; 
and the world, to speak frankly, could 
have got along a good deal better with- 
out ** Jane Eyre ” and “Shirley” than 
without the self-denying work of such 
humble persons as were food for Miss 
Bronté’s genius. 
The examples are old, but the moral 
is not. Unless I am mistaken there 
is a notable tendency to personality in 
the fiction of the day. A smart young 
writer gave us the other day a smart 
young novel about a South African 
politician who emerged into the ken of 
the British public, offering in one 
closed hand a new empire, and asking 
with the other hand opened for three 
millions sterling for his South African 
Company. When other details are 
added, such as personal negotiations 
with German statesmen and a fixed 
choice of celibate lieutenants, is it the 
* fault of a guileless public if it imagines 
that in the story of Mrs. Dennison it 
is reading the secret of the obstinate 
bachelorhood of perhaps the most con- 
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spicuous Englishman alive on the 
globe ? Another novel that I read 
soon after this one was about a famous 
African traveller and explorer, who 
got into trouble about his treatment of 
the blacks, married a lady well known 
for her independent: spirit and her 
sketches of street Arabs, and on his 
marriage abandoned travel for politics. 
It would not be easy to indicate a well- 
known couple more closely. Any tol- 
erably wide reader of current novels 
could lengthen the list at will. 

For the present prevalence of the 
fashion there can be no doubt that the 
success of Mr. Benson’s ‘** Dodo” is 
largely responsible. We all know that 
Dodo was not the lady that she was 
supposed to be ; but we all know also 
that everybody said that she was, and 
that, this rumor had a great deal to do 
with the success of the book. To some 
extent again the fashion is part of a 
general drift, and of a growth of per- 
sonal curiosity and a relaxation of the 
sense of respect due to privacy, which 
is possibly a concession to the demo- 
cratic sentiment, “‘ ’Tis right,’ as Ten- 
nyson sang with angry irony, ‘the 
many-headed beast should know.” In 
fiction another influence has been the 
not overwise talk about “‘ documents ”’ 
and “ naturalism ’? mimicked from our 
neighbors across the Channel. Was it 
the solemn talk about ‘ documents” 
among the literary set that met at the 
Magny dinners, or was it indulgence in 
native malice which degraded M. Dau- 
det’s originally pretty talent to the 
level of the license of his long list of 
romans & clef? ‘*L’Immortel’’ cer- 
tainly seems to point to original sin. 
M. Zola himself has taken to writing 
what may be called contemporary his- 
torical novels, which seem to me to 
have all the disadvantages of the old 
historical romance and none of its ad- 
vantages. It is impossible not to feel 
commiseration for the real personages 
who have figured inthem. Professed 
historians may make mistakes ; indeed, 
one need feel no superstitious belief in 
the absolute accuracy of any of them, 
even those of the latest and most ap- 
proved scientific brand. But at least 
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the historiau errs at the risk of his 
reputation. The novelist is quite irre- 
sponsible (for nobody now, I suppose, 


‘takes very. seriously the realism of the 


Réalist), and he leads his uncritical 
public by the nose. 

It is not the eminent personages, 
however, who are so. deserving of pity 
as humbler private folk. Public char- 
acters must take their chance of public 
comment; and if they are wronged 
they have at all events a hope of re- 
habilitation. Or when literary persons 
prey on each other, when for example 
George Sand (that emancimatress of 
men, as Heine called her) told tales of 
Alfred de Musset in *‘ Elle et Lui,’’ and 
Paul de Musset told tales of her in 
‘Tui et Elle,” the honest Philistine 
may feel it is small concern of his. 
But the ordinary private person who 
finds himself caricatured or traduced, 
has no such compensation and no such 
means of retaliation or self-defence. 
And his risk is increasing as the mob 
of novelists multiplies. When every 
second woman and every third man 
one meets is a writer of novels, it is 
time that the remnant of us copyrighted 
our characters, and took measures to 
protect ourselves from unauthorized 
representation. It may happen to any 
man nowadays to wake up in the morn- 
ing and find himself infamous. The 
young lady next door will copy his 
costume and mimic his manners, and 
then out of her own virgin imagination 
impute to him a “ past,” which throws 
no very pleasant light on the virgin 
imagination. Our young novelists have 
so comfortable a conviction of the im- 
portance of what they are pleased to 
call their ‘‘creations,’’ that one may 
perhaps venture to hint that the boon 
of their psychology is no adequate 
compensation for their trespasses, 
without any risk of being classed for 
blood-guiltiness with the critic who 
killed Keats. And, in truth, so far as 
literature is concerned, few of our 
novelists are indispensable, even the 
youngest of them. 
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From Temple Bar. 
A HEROINE OF FRANCE, 


BY THE LATE MRS. ANDREW CROSSE. 


In the dreary stillness of a Novem- 
ber night, the village clock in the belfry 
tower slowly tolls out twelve, marking 
the close of the day, the end forever of 
the old régime in France. The earth 
beneath and the heavens above are 
dark, a few stars only are seen in the 
jagged rift of cloud. But hark! what 
sound is that rending the air? It 
comes louder and louder, like the storm- 
swept waves tearing at the stony beach ; 
nay, it is more—it is the discord of 
human voices, fierce cries of rage and 
onslaught. Behold! a roseate light is 
reflected from the lowering clouds. 
Has nature so forgotten her custom 
that dawn comes at midnight? Blood- 
red, and throbbing, the evil glare 
spreads far and wide. The old chateau 
is in flames! The scene is full of hor- 
ror and confusion. In the basse-cour 
the peasants, in mad revenge for gen- 
erations of wrong, are pulling down 
the wood rick to heap up an altar of 
sacrifice. The seigneur—the lord of 
many lands — may count for mercy the 
stab of the sickle that sends his body 
lifeless into the burning fagots. 

When the cold grey of morning looks 
on this scene of pillage and ruin, the 
peasants are still at their devil’s work. 
The proud ladies of the chateau, whose 
lives have been spent in the pomp and 
frivolity of Paris, are being huddled 
into carts, tied down like calves taken 
to the shambles. Their destination the 
nearest town, there to be denounced as 
aristocrats —a terrible crime in 1789 — 
Vannée de la peur. 

The burning of chateaux, and the 
massacre of lords and ladies, as we 
know, was a frequent occurrence in the 
first years of the Revolution. The 
retribution for the wrong-doing of gen- 
erations was cumulative and terrible. 
Arthur Young, whose evidence as a 
traveller in France in 1787 and 1789 is 
abundantly quoted by later French 
writers of eminence, such as Taine, De 
Tocqueville, and Babeau, has made the 
following remarks on the excesses of 
the peasantry :— 
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He who chooses to be served by ill- 


treated slaves, ... he who dines to the 
music of groaning sufferers, must not in 
the moment of insurrection complain that 
his daughters are ravished and then de- 
stroyed, and that his sons’ throats are cut. 
. . . The murder of a seigneur or a chateau 
in flames is recorded, but where do we find 
the register of the seigneur’s oppressions 
of his peasantry, and his exactions of 
feudal service from those whose children 
were dying around them for want of bread ? 


It was mostly in the central and east- 
ern parts of the country where these 
outrages occurred. In western France, 
especially in the district south of the 
Loire, there were no burnings of cha- 
teaux by the peasantry. The truth 
was, they had not the same grievances 
—a very significant fact, suggesting 
reflections on the interdependence of 
rich and poor, landlord and tenant, in 
other countries and other times. 

In La Vendée there were no great 
lords ; the landowners may be described 
rather as gentry than as nobility. The 
difference between these two classes 
of landowners called forth the follow- 
ing remark from Arthur Young, who 
says :— 

Wherever you stumble on a _ grand 
seigneur you are sure to find his property 
desert ; go to their residence, and you 
would probably find them in the midst of 
a forest very well peopled with deer, wild 
boars, and wolves. Oh! if I was legislator 
of France for a day, I would make such 
great lords skip again. 


The higher nobility were absentees, 
and with few exceptions lavished their 
revenues at court in pure selfishness. 
In La Vendée, the landowners for the 
most part lived in their chateaux, shar- 
ing with their tenants, according to the 
métayer system, the bad years with the 
good. In the woody district known as 
the Bocage, there was plenty of sport, 
the pleasure and the profit of which 
were also shared. When the seigneur 


went to the chase, he was always ac- 
companied by the peasants, who not 
only became expert shots thereby, but 
their general intelligence was devel- 
oped by intercourse with their supe- 
riors. 


The Vendeans were a deeply 
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religious people ; they held their clergy 
deservedly in reverence. The church 
itself represented a sanctuary. The 
tradition had come down to them from 
the old troublous times, when many 
churches were fortified, and offered 
shelter to the families of the villagers 
when attacked by marauding enemies. 
The bells — each one bearing the name 
of a favorite local saint —had a sort of 
personality. On returning home the 
traveller knew the bells of his own 
parish ; and in fancy how often the 
familiar sound had struck on his ear 
when leagues distant! In 1794, it was 
decreed that the church bells should be 
taken down and made into cannon. In 
La Vendée the villagers loudly pro- 
tested against this; and it is related 
that one poor woman, flinging her arms 
round the bell, as it lay on the ground, 
about to be carted away, cried out in 
an agony of grief : *‘ Oh, thou who hast 
rung for my birth, wilt thou not knell 
for my death ?” 

In their temporal as well as their 
spiritual life, the people were associated 
with the church. In the porch, or un- 
der the trees of the churchyard, with 
the curé at their head, they assembled 
to deliberate over parish-and communal 
affairs.1 Renan in his * Essai sur la 
Poésie des Races Ceitiques,’”’ points 
out that the life of each one of these 
people is a ring in the long chain of 
tradition, a gift received and to be 
transmitted. It was the spirit of the 
Revolution to destroy tradition, which 
is the cement of civilization ; and to up- 
root prejudices, which are the instincts 
of humanity — hence the collapse of the 
self-styled ‘* age of reason.”’ 

One hundred years ago, the Ven- 
deans were fighting for their traditions 
and their freedom. The wife of one 
of the heroic leaders in this war has 
left a record of her own experiences of 
the campaign, which, often quoted by 
historians, is yet almost forgotten by 
this generation of readers. ‘*The Me- 


1 The people of this part of France, in taking 
upon themselves the maintenance of the extensive 
canal system, had received a dispensation from 
many public burdens, and to a great extent kept 
the local government of affairs in their own hands. 
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moirs of the Marchioness de la Roche- 
jaquelein’’ appeared in an English 
translation in Constable’s Miscellany, in 
1827, with a preface by Sir Walter 
Scott. The shabby little volume here 
on my desk was read and re-read by me 
in my childhood, yielding a fascina- 
tion beyond many happier stories. I 
am now trying to sketch something of 
its contents, for it has a lasting inter- 
est, historically and personally. 

The Marquise de la Rochejaquelein 
was born in 1772; her father, the 
Marquis de Donnissan, held a position 
at court, and in consequence her girl- 
hood was passed in the palace of 
Versailles —the centre of the most 
outrageous luxury and the most thought- 
less frivolity that society ever beheld. 
The young girl saw one of the first 
scenes of the great tragedy of the 
eighteenth century. She was in the 
carriage of the princesses who followed 
in the train of Louis XVI., when he 
and the queen were dragged to Paris 
on the 6th October, 1789, amidst the 
gross insults of a tumultuous throng. 

Before the end of the month, the 
Donnissan family retired to their es- 
tates in Medoc. The daughter, an only 
child, had been affianced to her cousin, 
the Comte de Lescure, a young man of 
considerable intellectual acquirements, 
and of great gravity of character, rare 
in an age conspicuous for levity in all 
things sacred and profane. The mar- 
riage took place in the autumn of 1791, 
at a time of public tribulation and 
private sorrow. Very shortly after- 
wards the young couple had to hasten 
to the deathbed of Lescure’s grand- 
mother, to whom he was deeply at- 
tached. She lingered for two months, 
and when her release came, “ her titles 
could no longer be engraven on her 
tomb,’’ such aristocratic practices be- 
ing forbidden, but the peasants among 
whom she had lived, inscribed upon 
it: ‘“*Here lies the mother of the 
poor.”’ 

The Lescures were in Paris in 1792, 
and were in communication with the 
royal family. On one occasion the 
queen pressed Madame de Lescure’s 
hand, saying: ‘‘ Victorine, I hope you 
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will stay with us.’”> The memoirs men- 
tion a visit to the ill-fated Princesse de 
Lamballe shortly before the terrible 
10th of August. She said to her 
friend: “‘ As the danger augments, I 
feel more strength. I am ready to 
die; I fear nothing.” But what a 
death was hers! A brief paragraph 
in Alison’s ‘* History ’’ thus records her 
fate :— 

The Princess de Lamballe, who was a 
prisoner in La Petite Force, was torn to 
pieces, and her head, with fragments of 
her body, paraded before the windows of 
the Duke of Orleans, who rose from dinner 
to enjoy the ghastly spectacle. 


The Lescures left Paris before the 
terrible four days of September, when 
over five thousand Royalists were mas- 
sacred by the mob. They escaped 
with their lives, owing to the assistance 
of M. Thomessin, formerly the count’s 
tutor. He was connected with the 
revolutionary party, and owing to his 
position was enabled to serve his 
friends, and get them away in safety, 
though under perilous difficulty. 

At length Lescure, his wifé, and her 
father and mother reached the count’s 
chateau of Clisson, in Poitou, where 
they determined to remain waiting the 
course of events. They returned home 
to find the district in the wildest state 
of disorder. The clergy of those parts, 
mostly honest and God-fearing men, 
had refused the revolutionary oath. 
New priests were sent to take their 
place, but the peasants refused to ac- 
cept them; in some cases they were 
Germans, who could not even speak 
their language. The old clergy con- 
cealed themselves and said mass in 
the wood, bravely at the peril of their 
lives. The gendarmerie sent out by 
the National Convention tried to ex- 
terminate the faithful priests. It is 
recorded in the memoirs that one of 
the peasants who had been defend- 
ing his curé with a pitchfork received 
over twenty sabre cuts; and when 
the soldiers called out, ‘‘ Rends-toi,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘ Rends-moi mon Dieu,’’? and 
expired. 

Madame de Lescure’s first child was 
born during the eventful autumn of 
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1792, under the ancestral roof. ‘ At 
any other time I should have nursed 
my little daughter myself,” she says, 
‘** but I foresaw that sooner or later the 
revolution would reach us, and I 
wished to be at liberty to follow my 
husband wherever he might go. I 
therefore hired a nurse for my child.” 

M. de Lescure was a student by in- 
clination, but the circumstances of the 
times obliged him to put aside his be- 
loved studies, including English litera- 
ture, which had a special interest for 
him, to take upon himself the onerous 
duties of his station. 

The chateau was fortunately as am- 
ple as the hospitality of its owner. 
During this winter it became the 
refuge of the homeless. The nuns had 
everywhere been turned out of their 
convents. The Abbess of St. Auxonne, 
a sister of the Duke de Civra, and some 
of the nuns, came to Clisson. The 
place was already filled with old and 
infirm relatives who had been unable 
to join the emigrants, besides women 
and aged men of the poorer class, who 
sought shelter with their seigneur. 
Among the guests was the man who 
subsequently became perhaps the most 
heroic figure in the counter-revolution. 
This was Henri de la Rochejaquelein.! 
He had escaped the September mas- 
sacres by a miracle; the rest of his 
family had emigrated, but he was un- 
willing to leave France, being an officer 
of the King’s Guard. Madame de 
Lescure thus describes him : — 

He was then twenty, had lived little in 
the world ; his manners and laconic mode 
of expression had something in them re- 
markably simple and original. There was 
much sweetness in his countenance as well 
as elevation. He was tall and fair, the 
contour of his oval face rather English 
than French. 

It is a noteworthy fact that some of 
the inmates of the chateau were 
strongly imbued with revolutionary 
principles ; yet their personal attach- 
ment to the family made them appear 
trustworthy. This was the case with 
two persons from Medoc, where the 





1 Eventually, after several years of widowhood, 
Madame de Lescure married his brother, 
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peasants were oppressed and malcon- 
tents. These men had held respec- 
tively the post of maitre dhdétel and 
valet de chambre-surgeon to M. de Les- 
cure’s grandmother, and from their 
devoted attention to her in her illness 
had been recommended to her grand- 
son in her last moments. There is no 
mention of any disloyalty on the part 
of these persons towards the family 
who sheltered them. 

The gentlemen of the district had 
foreseen that the peasants would rise 
against the revolutionary government, 
but it does not appear that they 
fomented the rising, though they were 
prepared, if called upon, to become 
leaders in the revolt. It is to the 
honor of the gentry of Poitou that few 
amongst them had gone to swell the 
unpatriotic tide of emigration. The 
immediate cause of the peasants’ ris- 
ing was the conscription. . At St. 
Florent, whose heights are covered 
with the ruins of an abbey founded by 
Charlemagne, the drafting was ar- 
ranged for the 10th of March. The 
tradition of a thousand years of Chris- 
tianity was this day in opposition to the 
spirit and dictation of the infidel Re- 
public! The young men showed a 
disposition to resist the drafting. The 
commander of the troops immediately 
ordered a cannon to be fired into their 
midst, when several were killed. The 
peasants, undaunted by this sudden 
attack, rushed on the cannon and 
seized it, upon which the soldiers and 
the administrators fled, leaving the 
municipality to be pillaged by the 
victors. 

The revolt against the Republic 
spread like a prairie fire. That re- 
markable episode in the history of the 
Revolution, known as the Vendean 
War, had now fairly commenced. 
Some of the leaders, like the brave 
Cathélineau, were simple peasants, but 
others again were men of the most 
distinguished families in Bas-Poitou. 

At Chateau Clisson everything re- 
mained quiet for a time ; the inmates 
knew comparatively little of what was 
going on even a few leagues away. 
One morning they were aroused early 
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by the clatter of a troop of soldiers 
riding into the courtyard. The im- 
pression was that the Republicans had 
come to arrest La Rochejaquelein, and 
he was hurried off by his hosts to a 
secret chamber in the castle. How- 
ever, his name was not mentioned ; 
the officer in command required that 
horses, equipages, and arms should be 
given up. During the parley, this 
person managed to draw Lescure aside, 
and said he should be satisfied to 
make a show of executing the order if 
some of their worst horses were given 
up, and finally whispered his opinion 
that there would soon be a counter- 
revolution throughout the land. The 
so-called Republican was evidently 
anxious to stand well with the Royal- 
ists should the tables be turned. 

The state of inaction became intoler- 
able to the inmates of the castle. The 
younger members feared that their 
elders might oppose their joining the 
insurrection ; and at first they held a 
council among themselves. When 
their decision for immediate action was 
announced to the circle, the Marquise 
de Dounissan, sitting in her armchair, 
with the other ladies standing round, 
spoke these brave words: ‘“ Gentle- 
men,’ she said, ‘‘ we are all of the 
same opinion: rather to die than live 
with dishonor.” 

Madame de Lescure, it appears, had 
never mounted a horse, but it was 
now evident to her husband that at any 
moment her personal safety might de- 
pend on her being able to ride. Her 
timidity was painful in the extreme, 
but her husband firmly insisted on the 
practice, saying it was necessary to be 
inured to dangers. La Rochejaquelein 
was the first to join the insurgent army. 
He left the chateau at night ; guided by 
a peasant, who took him cross country, 
they managed to avoid the Blues, as 
the Republican troops were called. 
The next morning the inmates of the 
chateau were alarmed while at break- 
fast by the cry, ‘To arms!” This 
proved to be an order for the arrest of 
Monsieur and Madame de Lescure and 
other suspected persons at Clisson. 
Resistance to an armed force was im- 
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possible, and the carriages were had 
out to convey the family to the neigh- 
boring town of Bressuire. Oxen had 
to be yoked to the carriage, for the 
horses were requisitioned. The gen- 
darmes treated them with great civility, 
the chief officer expressing his regret 
at having to arrest people who were so 
beloved in the country. When they 
reached Bressuire, the town rabble, 
who were nearly always Republicans, 
raised the ominous cry of ‘ Aristo- 
crats!’’ Upon this one of the. soldiers 
bid them be silent, saying it would be 
well if all the citizens were as good as 
their prisoners. 

Instead of going to prison, the family 
were by favor permitted to remain in 
the house of one of the municipality — 
‘avery good man, and our grocer,’’ 
writes Madame de Lescure. They 
were strictly enjoined not to show 
themselves at the windows, because a. 
massacre of prisoners was apprehended. 
The day following, two thousand five 
hundred men filed past the house sing- 
ing the ‘ Marseillaise’’ in chorus, 
while drums beat. “I never heard 
anything so striking and s¢ terrible,’” 
says the writer, shuddering at the 
thought that these well-armed volun- 
teers were going out to attack the 
peasants, headed by young La Roche- 
jaquelein. 

Another anxious day passed, full of 
rumors of the defeat of the Royalists. 
In the evening the volunteers returned, 
flying pell-mell into the town, crying, 
‘* Help, citizens, the brigands follow 
us!’’ The terror became so great, and 
the disorder of the Republicans so 
complete, that General Quétineau was 
never able to place a sentinel at the 
town gate. 

From this time the Vendean suc- 
cesses were important enough to spread 
the belief that the position of affairs 
would be entirely changed in France. 

To return to the Lescures: they 
were expecting every moment to be 
carried off by the military, together 
with the other prisoners in the gaol, 
but they found themselves overlooked 
and free. They came down from their 
retreat without hindrance into the de- 
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serted streets, where only afew women 
were met crying and wringing their 
hands. Lescure and his wife set off at 
once on foot to return to the chateau, a 
few miles distant. Lescure was in 
communication with the insurgents, 
and announced to his family the suc- 
ceeding day that he was about to take 
his part in the civil war. “ By dawn 
to-morrow,’ he said, ‘** I shall be mas- 
ter of Bressuire. Forty parishes re- 
volt this night by my orders.” His 
young wife was enthusiastic for the 
good cause, and saw him depart with a 
brave heart. 

Events justified Lescure’s assertions ; 
Bressuire fell to the possession of the 
Royalists ; the tricolor badge was only 
seen on the tails of the horses, whose 
riders bore the white cockade in their 
hats. Madame de Lescure describes 
the equipment of their men as incon- 
gruous in the extreme. The manhood 
of the country turned out as best they 
could, with horses of all kinds, some 
with packsaddles, ropes for stirrups, 
and wooden shoes for boots, and many 
had guns and sabres. About twenty 
thousand Royalists gathered at Bres- 
suire; those who ‘ad no firearms, 
carried scythes or sickles fixed on han- 
dles, or massive clubs of knotted wood. 
One of the leaders of this rudely 
equipped army was M. d’Elbrée, a 
bigoted Catholic, who always rushed to 
the onslaught with the cry, ‘“‘ My 
friends, Providence will give us the 
victory.”’ The peasants gave him the 
name of ‘* General Providence.” Ca- 
thélineau, whose moral influence was 
as great as were his natural talents for 
war, though he had passed his life 
hitherto as a pedlar, was adored by his 
followers, and called ‘*The saint of 
Anjou.”’ Lescure, not less beloved, 
was known as “ The saint of Poitou,”’ 
while Henri la Rochejaquelein ac- 
quired the title of ‘* The intrepid.” 

The Vendean army had neither 
wagons nor tents, but the sick and 
wounded received every possible atten- 
tion. They were transported as quickly 
as possible, Royalists and Republicans 
alike, to St. Laurant sur Sévre. Here 
they were attended by the nuns of La 
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Sagesse, an order of sisters whose vows 
were to aitend the sick. Persecuted 
and driven from their homes else- 
where, they had taken refuge in this 
town in great numbers, and here 
they devoted themselves to sick and 
wounded, friends and foes. The mis- 
sionaries of the St. Esprit fulfilled 
similar duties, following the army as 
surgeons. 

Amongst the severely wounded was 
Lescure himself, who, finding it was 
necessary that he should retire to the 
chateau of Boulage, where his family 
were established, and endeavor to get 
cured, temporarily resigned his com- 
mand. Before setting out, he assem- 
bled the officers and thus addressed 
them: ‘‘Gentlemen, the insurrection 
has now become so important, and our 
successes so promising, that we ought 
to appoint a general-in-chief. I give 
my vote for Cathélineau.” 

The choice was universally ap- 
plauded, except by the good peasant 
himself, who was astonished at the 
honor done him. Lescure was right ; 
he was the man for the post. He had 
imniense influence over the people, the 
result of high character, and the power 
of eloquent speech, which swayed and 
captivated his hearers. Cathélineau 
had, besides great calmness of judg- 
ment, extraordinary courage, and “a 
military coup d’eil”’? that made him a 
leader of enthusiasts who felt but did 
not always see. 

Madame de Lescure, who moved 
from place to place that she might be 
near her husband, had left her child 
with her nurse at a farmhouse near 
Clisson. As yet unaware of Lescure’s 
serious wound, she had resolved to go 
over and see her child, with the object 
of arranging to have her brought to 
Boulage. The roads were impassable 
for a carriage, and she was obliged to 
ride over, but so timid was she that 
she required a man to hold her bridle 
the whole way. She had _ hardly 
reached the peasant’s house when she 
found herself followed by a messenger, 
to say that her husband had been 
brought to Boulage severely wounded. 
On hearing this, not to lose a moment, 
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she seized a horse that was in the 
courtyard, and without waiting to have 
the stirrups adjusted, galloped more 
than three leagues over the worst of 
roads. ‘Since that time,’’ she writes, 
“T have never been afraid of riding on 
horseback.”’ 

When Lescure was sufficiently re- 
covered, he again took his place with 
the army. The moment was very 
critical, for the Vendeans found them- 
selves attacked by General Wester- 
mann and ten thousand trained soldiers. 
The Republicans, marching on to Clis- 
son, fired all the villages in their track. 
Arriving there, Westermann found 
the place practically undefended, and 
wrote, while under the very roof, to 
the Convention, saying he was about to 
burn down the chateau of “the chief 
of the brigands.”’ Within a few hours 
the ancestral home of the Lescures was 
a blackened ruin ! 

Westermann’s triumph was short- 
lived ; he was assailed on all sides by 
the brave Vendeans, and after losing 
two-thirds of his men, escaped with 
difficulty with the remainder. The 
whole baggage of the Republican army 
fell into the hands of the insurgents. 
The ruthless burning of villages and 
chateaux, and the destruction of vast 
quantities of corn and hay, the latter 
so sorely needed in these years of 
famine, had enraged the Vendeans to 
such a degree, that Lescure and other 
leaders had the greatest difficulty in 
preventing reprisals by the killing of 
prisoners. At Chatillon, Lescure, at 
the peril of his own person, defended 
the prisoners against those officers and 
men who were crying out, ‘‘ Let us 
kill these monsters ; did they not burn 
your chateau ?” 

The Vendean revolt had now as- 
sumed such a serious aspect that the 
Convention despatched a fresh army of 
fifty thousand men against the Royal- 
ists, commanded by Generals Biron 
and Santerre. At the outset the Ven- 
deans were defeated in a regular en- 
gagement, but such was their tenacity, 
and their power of ultimate resistance, 
that the horde of invaders shared the 
fate of their predecessors, and were 
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mostly destroyed in detail. Santerre, 
one of the most virulent and odious of 
the Republicans who had brought dis- 
grace on the Revolution, was amongst 
the first that fled before the peasants 
of the Bocage. 

The operations of the succeeding few 
weeks may be given in a paragraph 
from Alison’s “‘ History :’’ — 

The Convention, now fully roused to the 
danger of the war, collected forces from 
all quarters to crush it ; the levée en masse 
of the neighboring departments was called 
out, and before the middle of September 
two hundred thousand men surrounded La 
Vendée on all sides... . But these for- 
midable troops were overthrown at Tar- 
fou by the heroism of the Vendeans under 
Lescure. 


Though the armies of the Republic 
had been again baffled, the forces at 
their command were too overwhelming 
not to triumph in the end. From this 
time, exhausted in strength and per- 
plexed in council, the brave Vendeans 
suffered a series of disasters. Lescure 
was severely wounded at the Battle of 
La Tremblaye. His wife was at his 
side without loss of an hour, and never 
again left him, through all the fearful 
time that ensued of their retreat to the 
other side of the Loire. The encum- 
bered state of the roads, and the gen- 
eral confusion of things, is most 
graphically described by Madame de 
Lescure. She had secured a carriage 
for her husband, whose head was so 
shattered that he could hardly articu- 
late, and his sufferings were terrible. 
The Lescure family —for her mother 
and their aged aunt were still with her 
—made a halt of some hours at Boze, 
a league and ahalf the south side of 
the Loire. The ladies were thankful 
to throw themselves on a bed in a room 
full of soldiers. At three o’clock in 
the morning, however, they rose to 
attend high mass, for all the able- 
bodied men were to join the army of 
De Bonchamp as soon as day dawned. 
The Vendeans had resolved to make 
yet another stand against the enemy. 
The mass was arranged at an hour 
suitable for the peasants to attend be- 
fore starting for battle. 
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The church was completely filled. The 
curate, an old man of venerable appear- 
ance, exhorted the soldiers in the most 
affecting manner. He conjured them to 
defend their God, their king, their wives, 
and their children. The roar of cannon 
was heard at intervals during this dis- 
course ; the scene around and the uncer- 
tainty in which we were as to the fate of 
the army, and of those dear to us, height- 
ened by the obscurity of the night, made a 
profound and awful impression. The cu- 
rate finished by giving absolution to those 
poor people who were going into battle. 


The loss of the Battle of Chollet, 
where the brave leaders D’Elbée and 
Bonchamp were mortally wounded, was 
an overwhelming disaster. The intrepid 
La Rochejaquelein fell in a skirmish a 
little later. As Alison remarks :— 


The Vendean war would now have ended 
had the Republicans used their victory 
with moderation. But the darkest period 
of the tragedy was now only commencing ; 
twelve corps, aptly denominated infernal 
columns, were formed by Thurreau, with 
orders to traverse the country in every 
direction —seize or destroy all the cattle 
and grain — slaughter all the people —and 
burn all the houses. These orders were 
too faithfully executed. 


Madame de Lescure describes the 
passage of the Loire, which took place 
before the final catastrophe — in fact, a 
slight success of the Vendean troops 
helped to cover the transfer of the 
wounded, which was accomplished 
amidst the noise of artillery. She 
writes : — 


M. de Lescure was carried on a bed 
which they had covered as well as they 
possibly could, but he suffered horribly 
from the cold. I travelled by his side. I 
was three months gone with child ; my sit- 
uation was shocking. . . . Many compared 
this disorder, this despair, the bewildered 
crowd —this valley, and the stream which 
must be crossed, to the idea of the last 
judgment. 


The darkness of this picture is re- 





lieved by an instance of true fraternity. 
The Breton peasants on the right bank | 
of the Loire came in crowds to help the | Royalists, were trying to make their 
fugitives, calling out, ‘‘ Come, friends, | escape from Ancenis, and Madame de 


come to our country ; you shall want! Lescure thus describes the incident ;— 
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for nothing. We will help you; we 
are all aristocrats.”’ 

On entering the town of Varades, 
after the passage of the river, a Ven- 
dean peasant came up to the litter 
where the wounded Lescure was lying, 
looked at him with the deepest pity, 
then, pressing the hand of the brave 
wife who was toiling on by his side, he 
said, ‘* We have left our country ; we 
are now all brothers and sisters; we 
must not separate ; I will defend you 
till death.’”? These words, be it noted, 
were addressed to a seigneur and his 
wife, both of that noble class, but not 
of ignoble character of these aristo- 
crats, who made slaves of their peas- 
antry and brought upon society the 
catastrophe of the Revolution. 

In the severe trials and misfortunes 
which befell Madame de Lescure, in all 
her subsequent wanderings as a pro- 
scribed aristocrat, the peasants be- 
friended her, often at the risk of their 
own safety. 

The brave Lescure died on the road, 
during an enforced march, some five 
weeks after he was so severely wounded 
in his last battle. It was said of Féne- 
lon that his death was only a circum- 
stance in his life; so was it with this 
humane and heroic soldier. His mem- 
ory lives for those who seek their ideal, 
in the deeds of men who have trod this 
rough earth, believing in another world. 

After the death of her husband, and 
the subsequent disorganization of the 
Vendean forces, Madame de Lescure 
was in great danger of falling into the 
hands of the Republicans, who would 
certainly not have spared the widow of 
one of the most distinguished leaders 
of the revolt. To save her life for the 
sake of her child, and for the other yet 
unborn, she had recourse to every kind 
of disguise. She adopted the coarse 
dress of a peasant woman, lived with 
peasants, and often worked in the fields 
like one of them. Her father was 
killed fighting with the men of Poitou, 
but her mother shared her wanderings. 
These two ladies, with several other 
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We set.out in the middle of the night ; 
it was cold, and rained hard. Nothing can 
give an idea of our despair; hunger, 
fatigue, and grief had transformed us all. 
Everybody was in rags. We had great 
difficulty in knowing each other under ail 
these appearances of the most wretched 
poverty. . . . At two o’clock in the morn- 
ing we arrived at the gate of a chateau ; 
the owner, our guide told us, had emi- 
grated, but the farmer was living there. 
“*T must die here in the road if we are not 
admitted,’ said my mother, who was ut- 
terly worn out. ... When at length the 
door was opened, the young girl who had 
served as a guide said, ‘‘ Here are some 
brigandes who have escaped to our house ; 
but we are too near the road.” ‘Ah! 
poor people,’’ cried the farmer and his 
wife; ‘‘come in! Everything here is at 
your service.”” They warmed us, dried our 
clothes, which were quite soaked, and gave 
us something to eat. They wanted us to 
go to bed, but we were too much afraid of 
being pursued. . . . At eight o’clock in the 
morning there was a sound of cannon, and 
people of all sorts were seen flying over the 
heath. . - The hussars were already 


knocking for entrance into the courtyard. 
We made our escape by a back door, and, 
guided by the farmer, whose name was 


Ferret, reached a very retired cottage, 
where the people were much affected with 
our condition, and showed us great loyalty 
and goodness. 


A short time after this the little band 
of fugitives, who had hitherto kept to- 
gether, were advised to separate. The 
Blues were expected every moment, 
and the greatest secrecy was necessary, 
and it was deemed advisable that Ma- 
dame de Lescure should go to some 
distance from her mother, and assume 
the character of a poor peasant woman, 
whose task it was to attend to the 
sheep in the fields. In the Breton par- 
ish of Prinquiaux there were some four 
hundred inhabitants, ‘‘and not one of 
them was capable of betraying us,” 
writes Madame de Lescure. 

For nearly two years the Marquise 
de Donnissan and her daughter were 
driven from place to place, often sepa- 
rating for better concealment, but 
always living the life of the peasantry. 
In a miserable cottage, with hardly the 
bare necessaries of life, the widow gave 
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birth to twin daughters. One of the 
infants died within afew days. They 
had been baptized by a proscribed 
priest — one of those faithful men who 
administered the rites of the Church 
at the risk of their lives. The testi- 
mony of the baptism was written with 
a nail on a pewter plate, and then care- 
fully buried. Madame de Lescure 
writes : “* My recovery was rapid ; for 
owing to my having led the active life 
of a peasant, I was hardly worse than 
those poor people are on similar occa- 
sions.”’ 

For many months the wanderers 
knew nothing of the events happening 
in other parts of France. Some time 
early in July, 1794, a newspaper fell 
into Madame de Lescure’s hands ; in 
it she read the account of seventy per- 
sons executed in Paris, many of whom 
were friends. A little later she learned 
the fall of Robespierre. But many 
more months yet elapsed before the 
amnesty restored liberty to the Ven- 
deans. Even then the misfortunes of 
Madame de Lescure did not terminate. 
Her name was in error on the list of 
emigrants, and she found herself 
obliged to leave France immediately on 
pain of death. She sought exile in 
Spain, living near the frontier for eight 
months. While there she heard of the 
death of her surviving child, an infant 
of sweet promise. It was during this 
lonely exile that the bereaved woman 
wrote these interesting memoirs, which 
have a permanent value in the history 
of the Vendean War; and as a narra- 
tive of adventure, are full of the genu- 
ine romance and pathos of real life. 
In a period of violence and cruelty such 
as the world has rarely seen equalled, 
the memoirs record acts of devotion 
and self-sacrifice, and deeds of brother- 
hood, that serve to reconcile us to that 
human nature of which history some- 
times makes us despair. 

The subsequent story of our hero- 
ine’s life may be briefly told. Of all 
her near relatives her mother alone 
survived, and it was at her earnest re- 
quest that, after nine years of widow- 
hood, she consented to marry again. 
She says herself : — 
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In marrying Louis de la Rochejaquelein, 
brother of Henri, it seemed to me that I 
attached myself still more to La Vendée, 
and that by uniting two such names I did 
not offend against him I had loved so 
much. 

The times were still very evil for 
those who were known to be Royalists 
at heart, and though the La Roche- 
jaqueleins desired only to live quietly 
on their estates in Poitou, they were 
subject to endless persecutions on the 
part of Napoleon. Their peaceable 
and obscure mode of life was of no 
avail in soothing the irritation of the 
emperor, who expected homage and 
service. 

Events follow one another rapidly in 
France. The abdication of Napoleon 
gave but a few months of repose to 
Europe —a repose rudely broken by 
his return from Elba. The Marquis de 
la Rochejaquelein lost no time in as- 
sembling the faithful Vendeans to 
defend the Royalist cause. Leading a 
troop of volunteers, he was unfortu- 
nately killed in action a few days before 
the Battle of Waterloo ; and thus fell 
another member of a noble family, 
who had served France as much by 
their private virtues as by their deeds 
in arms. 

Again a widow, the Marquise de la 
Rochejaquelein devoted herself to her 
family and her estates. She had suc- 
ceeded to all the property of her first 
husband, whose family was now ex- 
tinct, but his name was held in such 
respect, that though his chateau had 
been burnt by the Republicans, the 
government never alienated the prop- 
erty. 

When Charles X., the man who had 
failed to learn the lesson of adversity, 
was sitting on his unstable throne, the 
English flocked to Paris, and amongst 
these visitors was Maria Edgeworth, 
who made a point of seeing and know- 
ing everybody of any celebrity. She 
had an interview with Madame de la 
Rochejaquelein, and has left a record 
of the incident in one of her published 
letters. The lady of La Vendée had 
lost the slimness and beauty of youth, 
and was nearly blind from a nervous 
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affection in her eyes, but she is de- 
scribed as having a bright and benevo- 
lent expression. She said smilingly to 
Miss Edgeworth : ‘‘ I am always sorry 
when any stranger sees me, parceque je 
sais que je détruis toute illusion. Je 
sais que je devrais avoir l’air d’une 
hérvine, et surtout que je devrais avoir 
lair malheureuse ou épuisé au moins, 
rien de tout cela hélas!”’ ‘She is 
much better than a heroine,’’ writes 
Miss Edgeworth, ‘“‘she is benevolence 
and truth itself.” 

Her daughters took their visitor over 
the house ; in the salon were portraits 
of M. de Lescure and of Henri and 
Louis de la Rochejaquelein. 


From Longman’s Magazine, 
NATURE AND ETERNITY. 


BY RICHARD JEFFERIES, 


THE goldfinches sing so sweetly 
hidden in the topmost boughs of the 
apple-trees that heart of man cannot 
withstand them. These four walls, 
though never so well decorated with 
pictures, this flat white ceiling, feels all 
too small, and dull, and tame. Down 
with books and pen, and let us away 
with the goldfinches, the princes of the 
birds. For thirty of their generations 
they have sung and courted and built 
their nests in those apple-trees, almost 
under the very windows—a time in 
their chronology equal to a thousand 
years. For they are so very busy, 
from earliest morn till night—a long 
summer’s day is like a year. Now 
flirting with a gaily decked and coy 
lady-love, chasing her from tree to 
tree ; now splashing at the edge of a 
shallow stream till the golden feathers 
glisten and the red topknot shines. 
Then searching in and out of the hedge- 
row for favorite seeds, and singing, 
singing all the while, verily a “song 
without an end.” The wings never 


1 [There is no title on the MS. of this paper, and 
probably Jefferies himself found it difficult to 
label. For lack of a better name I have called it 
‘Nature and Eternity.” It is muchin the vein 
of “‘The Story of My Heart.” — Ep, Longman’s 
Magazine.) 
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still, the bill never idle, the throat 
never silent, and the tiny heart within 
the proud breast beating so rapidly that, 
reckoning time by change and variety, 
an hour must bea day. A life all joy 
and freedom, without thought, and full 
of love. What a great god the sun 
must be to the finches from whose 
wings his beams are reflected in glitter- 
ing gold! The abstract idea of a deity 
apart, as they feel their life-blood 
stirring, their eyelids opening, with the 
rising sun ; as they fly to satisfy their 
hunger with those little fruits they usc ; 
as they revel in the warm sunshine, 
and utter soft notes of love to their 
beautiful mates, they cannot but feel a 
sense, unnamed, indefinite, of joyous 
gratitude towards that great orb which 
is very nearly akin to the sensual wor- 
ship of ancient days. Darkness and 
cold are Typhon and Ahriman, light 
and warmth, Osiris and Ormuzd, in- 
deed to them ; with song they welcome 
the spring and celebrate the awakening 
of Adonis. Lovely little idolaters, my 
heart goes with them. Deep down in 
the mysteries of organic life there are 
causes for the marvellously extended 
grasp which the worship of light once 
held upon the world, hardly yet 
guessed at, and which even now playa 
part unsuspected in the motives of men. 
Even yet, despite our artificial life, 
despite railroads, telegraphs, printing- 
press, in the face of firm monotheistic 
convictions, once a year the old, old 
influence breaks forth driving thou- 
sands and thousands from cities and 
houses out into field and forest, to the 
seashore and mountain-top, to gather 
fresh health and strength from the sun, 
from the air —Jove —and old ocean. 
So the goldfinches rejoice in the sun- 
shine, and who can sit within doors 
when they sing ? 

Foolish fashion has banished the 
orchard from the mansion—the or- 
chard which Homer tells us kings once 
valued as part of their demesne — and 
has substituted curious evergreens to 
which the birds do not take readily. 
But this orchard is almost under the 
windows, and in summer the finches 
wake the sleeper with their song, and 
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in autumn the eye looks down upon 
the yellow and rosy fruit. Up the 
scaling bark of the trunks the brown 
tree-climbers run, peering into every 
cranny, and few are the insects which 
escape those keen eyes. Sitting on a 
bench under a pear-tree, I saw a spider 
drop from a leaf fully nine feet above 
the ground, and disappear in the grass, 
leaving a slender rope of web, attached 
at the upper end toa leaf, and at the 
lower to a fallen pear. In a few min- 
utes a small white caterpillar, barely 
an inch long, began to climb this rope. 
It grasped the thread in the mouth and 
drew up its body about a sixteenth of 
an inch at atime, then held tight with 
the two fore feet, and, lifting its head, 
seized the rope a sixteenth higher ; 
repeating this operation incessantly, 
the rest of the body swinging in the 
air. Never pausing, without haste and 
without rest, this creature patiently 
worked its way upwards, as a man 
might uparope. Let any one seize a 
beam overhead and attempt to lift the 
chest up toa level with it, the expen- 
diture of strength is very great; even 
with long practice, to ‘‘swarm”’ up a 
pole or rope to any distance is the 
hardest labor the human muscles are 
capable of. This despised ‘ creeping 
thing,” without the slightest apparent 
effort, without once pausing to take 
breath, reached the leaf overhead in 
rather under half an hour, having 
climbed a rope fully one hundred and 
eight times its own length. To equal 
this a man must climb six hundred and 
forty-eight feet, or more than half as 
high again as St. Paul’s. The insect 
on reaching the top at once commenced 
feeding, and easily bit through the 
hard pear leaf ; how delicately then it 
must have grasped the slender spider’s 
web, which a touch would destroy! 
The thoughts which this feat call forth 
do not end here, for there is no neces- 
sity to go up the thread; the insect 
could to all appearance have travelled 
up the trunk of the tree with ease, and 
it is not to be supposed that its mouth 
and feet were specially adapted to 
climb a web, a thing which I have 
never seen done since, and which was 
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to all appearance merely the result of 
the accident of the insect coming along 
just after the spider had left the 
thread. Another few minutes, and 
ihe first puff of wind would have car- 
ried the thread away —as a puff actu- 
ally did soon afterwards. I claim a 
wonderful amount of original intelli- 
gence —as opposed to the ill-used term 
instinct — of patience and perseverance 
for this creature. It is so easy to im- 
agine that because man is big, brain 
power cannot exist in tiny organiza- 
tions ; but even in man the seat of 
thought is so minute that it escapes 
discovery, and his very life may be said 
to lie in the point of contact of two 
bones of the neck. Put the mind of 
man within the body of the caterpillar 
—what more could it have done ? 
Accustomed to bite and eat its way 
through hard leaves, why did not the 
insect snip off and destroy its rope ? 
These are matters to think over dream- 
ily while the finches sing overhead in 
the apple-tree. 

They are not the only regular inhab- 
itants, still less the only visitors. As 
there are wide plains even in thickly 
populated England where man_ has 
built no populous city, so in bird life 
there are fields and woods almost de- 
serted by the songsters, who at the 
same time congregate thickly in a few 
favorite resorts, where experience 
gathered in slow time has shown them 
they need fear nothing from human 
beings. Such a place, such a city of 
the birds and beasts, is this old orchard. 
The bold and handsome bullfinch builds 
in the low hawthorn hedge which 
bounds it upon one side. In the walls 
of the arbor formed of thick ivy and 
flowering creepers, the robin and 
thrush hide their nests. On the top- 
most branches of the tall pear-trees 
the swallows rest and twitter. The 
noble blackbird, with full black eye, 
pecks at the decaying apples upon the 
sward, and takes no heed of a footstep. 
Sometimes the loving pair of squirrels 
who dwell in the fir copse at the end of 
the meadow fiud their way down the 
hedges — staying at each tree as an inn 
by the road—iuto the orchard, and 
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play their fantastic tricks upon the 
apple-boughs. The flycatchers perch 
on a branch clear from the tree, and 
dart at the passing flies. Merriest of 
all, the tomtits chatter and scold, hang- 
ing under the twigs, head downwards, 
and then away to their nest in the 
crumbling stone wall which encloses 
one side of the orchard. They have 
worked their way by a cranny deep 
into the thick wall. On the other side 
runs the king’s highway, and ever and 
anon the teams go by, making music 
with their bells. One day a whole 
nation of martins savagely attacked 
this wall. Pressure of population 
probably had compelled them to emi- 
grate from the sand quarry, and the 
chinks in the wall pleased their eyes. 
Five-and-thirty brown little birds went 
to work like miners at twelve or four- 
teen holes, tapping at the mortar with 
their bills, scratching out small frag- 
ments of stone, twittering and talking 
all the time, and there undoubtedly 
they would have founded a colony had 
not the jingling teams and now and 
then a barking dog disturbed them. 
Resting on the bench and leaning back 
against an apple-tree, it is easy to 
watch the eager starlings on the 
chimney-top, and see them tear out 
the straw of the thatch to form their 
holes. They are all orators’ born. 
They live in a democracy, and fluency 
of speech leads the populace. Perched 
on the edge of the chimney, his bronze- 
tinted wings flapping against his side to 
give greater emphasis —as a preacher 
moves his hands—the starling pours 
forth a flood of eloquence, now rising 
to screaming-pitch, now modulating his 
tones to soft persuasion, now descend- 
ing to deep, low, complaining, regretful 
sounds—a speech without words — 
addressed to a dozen birds gravely lis- 
tening on the ash-tree yonder. He is 
begging them to come with him to a 
meadow where food is abundant. In 
the ivy close under the window there, 
within reach of the hand, a water- 
wagtail built its nest. To this nest one 
lovely afternoon came a great bird like 
a hawk, to the fearful alarm and in- 
tense excitement of all the bird popu- 
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lation. It was a cuckoo, and after 
three or four visits, despite a curious 
eye at the window, there was a strange 
egg in that nest. Inside that window, 
huddled fearfully in the darkest corner 
of the room, there was once a tiny 
heap of blue and yellow feathers. A 
tomtit straying through the casement 
had been chased by the cat till it 
dropped exhausted, and the cat was 
fortunately frightened by a footstep. 
The bird was all but dead—the 
feathers awry and ruffled, the eyelids 
closed, the body limp and helpless — 
only a faint fluttering of the tiny heart. 
When placed tenderly on the ledge of 
the casement, where the warm sun- 
shine fell and the breeze came softly, 
it dropped listlessly on one side. But 
in a little while the life-giving rays 
quickened the blood, the eyelids 
opered, and presently it could stand 
perched upon the finger. Then, lest 
with returning consciousness fear 
should again arise, the clinging claws 
were transferred from the finger to a 
twig of wall-pear. A few minutes 
more, and with a chirp the bird was 
gone into the flood of sunlight. What 
intense joy there must have been in 
that little creature’s heart as it drank 
the sweet air and felt the loving 
warmth of its great god Ra, the Sun ! 
Throwing open the little wicket-gate, 
by a step the green sward of the 
meadow is reached. Though the grass 
has been mown and the ground is dry, 
it is better to carry a thick rug, and 
cast it down iu the shadow under 
the tall horsechestnut-tree. It is only 
while in a dreamy, slumbrous, half- 
mesmerized state that nature’s ancient 
papyrus roll can be read — only when 
the mind is at rest, separated from care 
and labor ; when the body is at ease, 
luxuriating in warmth and delicious 
languor; when the soul is in accord 
and sympathy with the sunlight, with 
the leaf, with the slender blades of 
grass, and can feel with the tiniest in- 
sect which climbs up them as up a 
mighty tree. As the genius of the 
great musicians, without an articulated 
word or printed letter, can carry with 
it all the emotions, so now, lying prone 
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upon the earth in the shadow, with 
quiescent will, listening, thoughts and 
feelings rise respondent to the sun- 
beams, to the leaf, the very blade of 
grass. Resting the head upon the 
hand, gazing down upon the ground, 
the strange and marvellous inner sight 
of the mind penetrates the solid earth, 
grasps in part the mystery of its vast 
extension upon either side, bearing its 
majestic mountains, its deep forests, its 
grand oceans, and almost feels the 
life which in ten thousand thousand 
forms revels upon its surface. Re- 
turning upon itself, the mind joys in 
knowledge that it too is a part of this 
wonder —akin to the ten thousand 
thousand creatures, akin to the very 
earth itself. How grand and holy is 
this life ! how sacred the temple which 
contains it! 

Out from the hedge, not five yards 
distant, pours a rush of deep luscious 
notes, succeeded by the sweetest trills 
heard by man. It is the nightingale, 
which tradition assigns to the night 
only, but which in fact sings as loudly, 
and to my ear more joyously, in the 
full sunlight, especially in the morning, 
and always close to the nest. The sun 
has moved onward upon his journey, 
and this spot is no longer completely 
shaded, but the foliage of a great oak 
breaks the force of his rays, and the 
eye can even bear to gaze at his disc 
for a few moments. Living for this 
brief hour at least in unalloyed sym- 
pathy with nature, apart from all dis- 
turbing influences, the sight of that 
splendid dise carries the soul with it 
till it feels as eternal as the sun. Let 
the memory call up a picture of the 
desert sands of Egypt — upon the kings 
with the double crown, upon Rameses, 
upon Sesostris, upon Assurbanipal the 
burning beams of this very sun de- 
scended, filling their veins with tu- 
multuous life, three thousand years 
ago. Lifted up in absorbing thought, 
the mind feels that these three thou- 
sand years are in truth no longer past 
than the last beat of the pulse. It 
throbbed —the throb is gone; their 
pulse throbbed, and it seems but a mo- 
ment since, for to thought, as to the 
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sun, there is notime. This little petty 
life of seventy years, with its litue 
petty aims and hopes, its despiceble 
fears and contemptible sorrows, is no 
more the life with which the mind is 
occupied. This golden disc has risen 
and set, as the graven marks of man 
alone record, full eight thousand years. 
The hieroglyphs of the rocks speak of 
a fiery sun shining inconceivable ages 
before that. Yet even this almost im- 
mortal sun had a beginning — perhaps 
emerging as a ball of incandescent gas 
from chaos ; how long ago was that? 
And onwards, still onwards goes the 
disc, doubtless for ages and ages to 
come. It is time that our measures 
should be extended ; these paltry di- 
visions of hours and days and years 
—ay, of centuries —should be super- 
seded by terms conveying some faint 
idea at least of the vastness of space. 
For in truth, when thinking thus, 
there is no time at all. The mind 
loses the sense of time and reposes 
in eternity. This hour, this instant 
is eternity; it extends backwards, it 
extends forwards, and we are in it.} 
It is a grand and an ennobling feeling 
to know that at this moment illimitable 
time extends on either hand. No con- 
ception of a supernatural character 
formed in the brain has ever or will 
ever surpass the mystery of this end- 
less existence as exemplified — as 
made manifest by the physical sun — 
a visible sign of immortality. This 
—this hour is part of the immortal 
life. Reclining upon this rug under 
the chestnut-tree, while the graceful 
shadows dance, a passing bee hums and 
the nightingale sings, while the oak 
foliage sprinkles the sunshine over us, 
we are really and in truth in the midst 
of eternity. Only by walking hand in 
hand with nature, only by a reverent 
and loving study of the mysteries for- 
ever around us, is it possible to dis- 
abuse the mind of the narrow view, 
the contracted belief that time is now 
and eternity to-morrow. Eternity is 
to-day. The goldfinches and the tiny 
1 Nothing is there to come, and nothing past, 


But an Eternal Now does always last. 
Cowley. — Ep, Longman’s Magazine, 





caterpillars, the brilliant sun, if looked 
at lovingly and thoughtfully, will lift 
the soul out of the smaller life of 
human care that is of selfish aims, 
bounded by seventy years, into the 
greater, the limitless life which has 
been going on over universal space 
from endless ages past, which is going 
on now, and which will forever and for- 
ever, in one form or another, continue 
to proceed. 

Dreamily listening to the nightin- 
gale’s song, let us look down upon the 
earth as the sun looks down upon it. 
In this meadow how many millions of 
blades of grass are there, each perform- 
ing wonderful operations which the 
cleverest chemist can but poorly indi- 
cate, taking up from the earth its sap, 
from the air its gases, in a word living, 
living as much as ourselves, though in 
a lower form? On the oak-tree yon- 
der, how many leaves-are doing the 
same ? Just now we felt the vastness 
of the earth—its extended majesty, 
bearing mountain, forest,and sea. Not 
a blade of grass but has its insect, not 
a leaf; the very air as it softly woos 
the cheek bears with it living germs, 
and upon all those mountains, within 
those forests, and in every drop of 
those oceans, life in some shape moves 
and stirs. Nay, the very solid earth 
itself, the very chalk and clay and stone 
and rock has been built up by once liv- 
ing organisms. But at this instant, 
looking down upon the earth as the sun 
does, how can words depict the glow- 
ing wonder, the marvellous beauty of 
all the plant, the insect, the animal 
life, which presses upon the mental 
eye? It is impossible. But with 
these that are more immediately around 
us — with the goldfinch, the caterpillar, 
the nightingale, the blades of grass, 
the leaves— with these we may feel, 
into their life we may in part enter, 
and find our own existence thereby en- 
larged. Would that it were possible 
for the heart and mind to enter into all 
the life that glows and teems upon the 
earth —to feel with it, hope with it, 
sorrow with it—and thereby to be- 
come a grander, nobler being. Such a 
being, with such a sympathy and larger 
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existence, must hold in scorn the feeble, 
cowardly, selfish desire for an immor- 
tality of pleasure only, whose one great 
hope is to escape pain! No. Let me 
joy with all living creatures ; let me 
suffer with them all—the reward of 
feeling a deeper, grander life would be 
amply sufficient. 

What wonderful patience the crea- 
tures called ‘‘ lower”’ exhibit! Watch 
this small red ant travelling among the 
grass-blades. To it they are as high 
as the oak-trees to us, and they are en- 
tangled and matted together as a forest 
overthrown by a tornado. The insect 
slowly overcomes all the difficulties of 
its route—now climbing over the 
creeping roots of the buttercups, now 
struggling under a fallen leaf, now get- 
ting up a bennet, up and down, making 
one inch forwards for three vertically, 
but never pausing, always onwards at 
racing speed. A shadow sweeps rap- 
idly over the grass — it is that of a rook 
which has flown between us and the 
sun. Looking upwards into the deep 


azure of the sky, intently gazing into 
space and forgetting for a while the 


life around and beneath, there comes 
into the mind an intense desire to rise, 
to penetrate the height, to become part 
and parcel of that wondrous infinity 
which extends overhead as it extends 
along the surface. The soul full of 
thought grows concentrated in itself, 
marvels only at its own destiny, labors 
to behold the secret of its own exist- 
ence, and, above all, utters without 
articulate words a prayer forced from 
it by the bright sun, by the blue sky, 
by bird and plant: Let me have wider 
feelings, more extended sympathies, 
let me feel with all living things, re- 
joice and praise with them. Let me 
have deeper knowledge, a nearer in- 
sight, a more reverentconception. Let 
me see the mystery of life—the secret 
of the sap as it rises in the tree — the 
secret of the blood as it courses through 
the vein. Reveal the broad earth and 
the ends of it—make the majestic 
ocean open to the eye down to its in- 
most recesses. Expand the mind till 
it grasps the idea of the unseen forces 
which hold the globe suspended and 
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draw the vast suns and stars through 
space. Let it see the life, the organ- 
isms which dwell in those great worlds, 
and feel with them their hopes and 
joys and sorrows. Ever upwards, on- 
wards, wider, deeper, broader, till 
capable of all—all. Never did vivid 
imagination stretch out the powers of 
deity with such a fuiaess, with such 
intellectual grasp, vigor, omniscience 
as the human mind could reach to, if 
only its organs, its means, were equal to 
its thought. Give us, then, greater 
strength of body, greater length of 
days; give us more vital energy, let 
our limbs be mighty as those of the 
giants of old. Supplement such organs 
with nobler mechanical engines — 
with extended means of locomotion ; 
add novel and more minute methods of 
analysis and discovery. Let us become 
as demi-gods. And why not? Whoso 
gave the gift of the mind gave also an 
infinite space, an infinite matter for it 
to work upon, an infinite time in which 
towork. Let no one presume to define 
the boundaries of that divine gift — 
that mind—for all the experience of 
eight thousand years proves beyond a 
question that the limits of its powers 
will never be reached, though the hu- 
man race dwell upon the globe for 
eternity. Up, then, and labor ; and let 
that labor be sound and holy. Not for 
immediate and petty reward, not that 
the appetite or the vanity may be grat- 
ified, but that the sum of human per- 
fection may be advanced ; laboring as 
consecrated priests, for true science is 
religion. All is possible. A grand 
future awaits the world. When man 
has only partially worked out his own 
conceptions — when only a portion of 
what the mind foresees and plans is 
realized — then already earth will be as 
a paradise. 

Full of love and sympathy for this 
feeble ant climbing over grass and leaf, 
for yonder nightingale pouring forth 
its song, feeling a community with the 
finches, with bird, with plant, with 
animal, and reverently studying all 
these and more — how is it possible for 
the heart while thus wrapped up to 
conceive the desire of crime? For- 
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ever anxious and laboring for perfec- 
tion, shall the soul, convinced of the 
divinity of its work, halt and turn 
aside to fall into imperfection? Lying 
thus upon the rug under the shadow of 
the oak and horsechestnut-tree, full of 
the joy of life —full of the joy which 
all organisms feel in living alone — 
lifting the eye far, far above the sphere 
even of the sun, shall we ever conceive 
the idea of murder, of violence, of 
aught that degrades ourselves? It is 
impossible while in this frame. So 
thus reclining, and thus occupied, we 
require no judge, no prison, no law, no 
punishment —and, farther, no army, 
no monarch. At this moment, did 
neither of these institutions exist our 
conduct would be the same. Our 
whole existence at this moment is per- 
meated with a reverent love, an inspi- 
ration —a desire of a more perfect life ; 
if the very name of religion was ex- 
tinct, our hopes, our wish would be the 
same. It is but a simple transition to 
conclude that with more extended 
knowledge, with wider sympathies, 
with greater powers — powers more 
equal to the vague longings of their 
minds, the human race would be as we 
are at this moment in the shadow of 
the chestnut-tree. No need of priest 
and lawyer; no need of armies or 
kings. It is probable that with the 
progress of knowledge it will be pos- 
sible to satisfy the necessary wants of 
existence much more easily than now, 
and thus to remove one great cause of 
discord. And all these thoughts be- 
cause the passing shadow of a rook 
caused the eye to gaze upwards into 
the deep azure of the sky. There is 
no limit, no number to the thoughts 
which the study of nature may call 
forth, any more than there is a limit to 
the number of the rays of the sun. 
This blade of grass grows as high as 
it can, the nightingale there sings as 
sweetly as it can, the goldfinches feed 
to their full desire and lay down no 
arbitrary rules of life; the great sun 
above pours out its heat and light in a 
flood unrestrained. What is the mean- 
ing of this hieroglyph, which is re- 
peated in a thousand thousand other 
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ways and shapes, which meet us at 
every turn? It is evident that all liv- 
ing creatures, from the zoophyte up- 
wards, plant, reptile, bird, animal, and 
in his natural state—in his physical 
frame — man also, strive with all their 
powers to obtain as perfect an exist- 
ence as possible. It is the one great 
law of their being, followed from birth 
to death. All the efforts of the plant 
are put forth to obtain more light, more 
air, more moisture —in a word, more 
food, upon which to grow, expand, and 
become more beautiful and perfect. 
The aim may be unconscious, but the 
result is evident. It is equally so with 
the animal — its lowest appetites sub- 
serve the one grand object of its ad- 
vance. Whether it be eating, drinking, 
sleeping, procreating, all tends to one 
end, a fuller development of the indi- 
vidual, a higher condition of the 
species ; still farther, to the production 
of new races capable of additional 
progress. Part and parcel as we are of 
the great community of living beings, 
indissolubly connected with them from 
the lowest to the highest by a thou- 
sand ties, it is impossible for us to 
escape from the operation of this law ; 
or if by the exertion of the will, and 
the resources of the intellect, it is 
partially suspended, then the individual 
may perhaps pass away unharmed, but 
the race must suffer. It is rather the 
province of that inestimable gift, the 
mind, to aid nature, to smooth away 
the difficulties, to assist both the phys- 
ical and mental man to increase his 
powers and widen his influence. Such 
efforts have been made from time to 
time, but unfortunately upon purely 
empirical principles, by arbitrary inter- 
ference, without a long previous study 
of the delicate organization it was pro- 
posed toamend. If there is one thing 
our latter-day students have demon- 
strated beyond all reach of cavil, it is 
that both the physical and the mental 
man are, as it were,a mass of inherited 
structures —are built up of partially 
absorbed rudimentary organs and prim- 
itive conceptions, much as the trunks 
of certain trees are formed by the ab- 
sorption of the leaves. He is made up 
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of the past. This is a happy and an 
inspiriting discovery, insomuch as it 
holds out a resplendent promise that 
there may yet come aman of the future 
made out of our present which will 
then be the past. It is a discovery 
which calls upon us for new and larger 
moral and physical exertion, which 
throws upon us wider and nobler 
duties, for upon us depends the fu- 
ture. At one blow this new light casts 
aside those melancholy convictions 
which, judging from the evil blood 
which seemed to stain each new gen- 
eration alike, had elevated into a faith 
the depressing idea that man could not 
advance. It explains the causes of that 
stain, the reason of those imperfec- 
tions, not necessary parts of the ideal 
man, but inherited from a lower order 
of life, and to be gradually expunged. 
But this marvellous mystery of in- 
heritance has brought with it a series 
of mental instincts, so to say ; a whole 
circle of ideas of moral conceptions, in 
a sense belonging to the past — ideas 
which were high and noble in the rudi- 
mentary being, which were beyond the 
capacity of the pure animal, but which 
are now in great part merely obstruc- 
tions to advancement. Let these per- 
ish. We must seek for enlightenment 
and for progress, not in the dim failing 
traditions of a period but just removed 
from the time of the rudimentary or 
primeval man — we must no longer 
allow the hoary age of such traditions 
to blind the eye and cause the knee to 
bend — we must no longer stultify the 
mind by compelling it to receive as 
infallible what in the very nature of 
things must have been fallible to the 
highest degree. The very plants are 
wiser far. They seek the light of to- 
day, the heat of the sun which shines 
at this hour; they make no attempt 
to guide their life by the feeble reflec- 
tion of rays which were extinguished 
ages ago. This slender blade of grass, 
beside the edge of our rug under the 
chestnut-tree, shoots upwards in the 
fresh air of to-day; its roots draw 
nourishment from the moisture of 
the dew which heaven deposited 
this morning. If it does make use of 
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the past—of the soil, the earth that 
has accumulated in centuries — it is to 
advance its present growth. Root out 
at once and forever these primeval, 
narrow, and contracted ideas ; fix the 
mind upon the sun of the present, and 
prepare for the sun that must rise to- 
morrow. It is our duty to develop 
both mind and body and soul to the 
utmost ; as it is the duty of this blade 
of grass and this oak-tree to grow and 
expand as far as their powers will ad- 
mit. But the blade of grass and the 
oak have this great disadvantage to 
work against— they can only labor in 
the lines laid down for them, and un- 
consciously ; while man can think, 
foresee, and plan. The greatest ob- 
stacle to progress is the lack now be- 
ginning to be felt all over the world, 
but more especially in the countries 
most highly civilized, of a true ideal to 
work up to. It is necessary that some 
far-seeing master-mind, some giant. 
intellect, should arise, and sketch out 
in bold, unmistakable outlines the 
grand and noble future which the 
human race should labor for. There 
have been weak attempis—there are 
contemptible makeshifts now on their 
trial, especially in the new world — but 
the whole of these, without exception, 
are simply diluted reproductions of 
systems long since worn out. These 
can only last a little while ; if anything, 
they are worse than the prejudices and 
traditions which form the body of 
wider-spread creeds. The world cries. 
out for an intellect which shall draw its. 
inspiration from the unvarying and 
infallible laws regulating the universe 5. 
which shall found its faith upon the 
teaching of grass, of leaf, of bird, of 
beast, of hoary rock, great ocean, star, 
and sun; which shall afford full room 
for the development of muscle, sense, 
and above all of the wondrous brain ; 
and which without fettering the indi- 
vidual shall secure the ultimate apothe- 
osis of the race. No such system can 
spring at once, complete, perfect in 
detail, from any one mind. But assur- 
edly when once a firm basis has been 
laid down, when an outline has been 
drawn, the converging efforts of a thou- 
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sand thousand thinkers will be brought 
to bear upon it, and it will be elab- 
orated into something approaching a 
reliable guide. The faiths of the past, 
of the ancient world, now extinct, or 
feebly lingering on, were each inspired 
by one mind only. The faith of the 
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antiquity. Within that little body 
there are organs and structures which, 
rightly studied, will throw a light upon 
the mysteries hidden in our own 
frames. It is a peculiarity of this 
search that nothing is despicable; 
nothing can be passed over—not so 


future, in strong contrast, will spring'much as a fallen leaf, or a grain of 


from the researches of a thousand thou-| sand. 


sand thinkers, whose 
brought into a focus, will speedily burn 
up all that is useless and worn out 
with a fierce heat, and evoke a new 
and brilliant light. This converging 
thought is one of the greatest blessings 
of our day, made possible by the vastly 
extended means of communication, 
and almost seems specially destined for 
this very purpose. Thought increases 
with the ages. At this moment there 
are probably as many busy brains 
studying, reflecting, collecting scattered 
truths, as there were thinkers — effec- 
tual thinkers—in all the recorded 


eighty centuries gone by. Daily and 
hourly the noble army swells its num- 
bers, and the sound of its mighty march 
grows louder ; the inscribed roll of its 


victories fills the heart with exultation. 

There is a slight rustle among the 
bushes and the fern upon the mound. 
It is a rabbit who has peeped forth into 
the sunshine. His eye opens wide 
with wonder at the sight of us; his 
nostrils work nervously as he watches 
us narrowly. But in a little while the 
silence and stillness reassure him ; he 
nibbles in a desultory way at the stray 
grasses on the mound, and finally ven- 
tures out into the meadow almost 
within reach of the hand. It is so easy 
to make the acquaintance —to make 
friends with the children of Nature. 
From the tiniest insect upwards they 
are so ready to dwell in sympathy with 
us — only be tender, quiet, considerate, 
in a word, gentlemanly, towards them 
and they will freely wander around. 
And they have all such marvellous 
tales to tell —intricate problems to 
solve for us. This common wild rabbit 
has an ancestry of almost unsearchable 


minds, once | 





Literally everything bears 
stamped upon it characters in the 
hieratic, the sacred handwriting, not 
one word of which shall fall to the 
ground. 

Sitting indoors, with every modern 
luxury around, rich carpets, artistic 
furniture, pictures, statuary, food and 
drink brought from the uttermost ends 
of the earth, with the telegraph, the 
printing-press, the railway at imme- 
diate command, it is easy to say, 
‘* What have J to do with all this? I 
am neither an animal nor a plant, and 
the sun is nothing to me. This is my 
life which I have created ; I am apart 
from the other inhabitants of the 
earth.”” But go to the window. See 
—there is but a thin, transparent sheet 
of brittle glass between the artificial 
man and the air, the light, the trees 
and grass. So between him and the 
other innumerable organisms which 
live and breathe there is but a thin, 
feeble crust of prejudice and social cus- 
tom. Between him and those irresist- 
ible laws which keep the sun upon its 
course there is absolutely no bar what- 
ever. Without air he cannot live. 
Nature cannot be escaped. Then face 
the facts, and having done so, there 
will speedily arise a calm _ pleasure 
beckoning onwards. 

The shadows of the oak and chest- 
nut-tree no longer shelter our rug; 
the beams of the noonday sun fall ver- 
tically on us; we will leave the spot 
fora while. The nightingale and the 
goldfinches, the thrushes and _black- 
birds, are silent for a time in the sultry 
heat. But they only wait for the even- 
ing to burst forth in one exquisite 
chorus, praising this wondrous life and 
the beauties of the earth. 





